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Our boys in the ‘* Arethusa® 
are taught not only to become 
proficientsailors, but the virtues 


: of courtesy, self-reliance and 
service to others. We do our best to teach them ‘‘ The Ropes ”’ of life, so that they may 


become worthy and self-respecting citizens. Will you help us? No investment you 
could make pays larger dividends for the country’s welfare. 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 
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When it’s a question 
of quality, the 


answer is in 


‘BLACK ¢ WHITE’ 
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Blended with skill and care in seescree 
the special “* Black & White” 
way, this fine Scotch is 
superb in quality and flavour. 
Call for “* Black & White’’ if you 
wish to enjoy Scotch at the 
peak of perfection. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN’S ” 


She Secret ts tn the Blending 


Max. Retail Prices (U.K.): 36/- Bot., 18/9 Half Bot., 9 9 Quarter Bot., 3/9 Miniature Bet. 
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Hamilton and Inches 


Illustrated folders on brooches, 
Edinburgh Crystal, engagement rings, 
and gold and silverware 

will be sent on request. 






Gold and pearl 
fern and heather 
brooch £15. 15. 0. 


Edinburgh Crystal is a delightful 
gift. Flawless in material and 
perfect in workmanship, every 
piece is made in Edinburgh and 
may be identified by the 
characteristic mark. 





Quaichs—the traditional Scottish 
drinking vessels. Reproductions 

in silver in sizes up to 

12in. diameter. Prices from £1. 18.0 
(1gin. diameter). 





HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS 
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Pil tell you something 
else about Shell... 






Oil wells and petrol pumps, of course — but what about 
Shell chemicals ? Solvents, detergents, insecticides, plastics, 
resins — chemical products in a really big way. Shell 
pioneered the petroleum-chemicals industry and they’re 
expanding rapidly all the time. When I’ve graduated Shell 
are just the kind of company I’d like to work for. They want 
all the up-and-coming scientists they can find — research 
chemists, physicists, chemical and mechanical engineers — 
and science graduates for the business side as well. How do I 
know ? Matter of fact, I’ve already had an interview. 


Shell Chemicals 


are important to the younger generation 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 
15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


In association with Petrochemicals Ltd - Oxirane Ltd + Styrene Products Ltd 













A word from your Solicitor 


“I can often help, in considering a bequest 
to charity by pointing out where the need is 
greatest. And there you will most likely 
find The Salvation Army—for the greatest 
need is so often in the spiritual sphere as much 
as the material. Devoted Salvationists depend 
upon your generous support in their work for 
unwanted, sometimes ‘problem’ children, 
lonely old folk, distressed and distracted people 
of all ages.” 


Please write for further particulars to the Secretary, 113 
Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 





WHERE THERE’S NEED... THERE’S 


The Salvation Army 
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Coxswain 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Business fo you 
“. . . do not let this sacred work 
languied and die.” R 
as Usual ' fez ata TCL, Yara 
| iientoeule, after her retirement, wrote, 
“T ask and pray my friends . . . not te 
let this sacred work languish ‘and die for 
| want of a little more money." 
Please give to our Appeal 
The — 4 ra ome _ —— 
: aia Gabe 
Whatever the weather the Life-boat =. & ditional on ar scheme 9 Lame 
Service is on the job, saving over 600 tions ef £10,000 per annum are urgently 
5 needed, for this hospital is 
lives a year. It is entirely dependent neither controlled nor supported 
. > P by the State. Please send a 
on voluntary contributions. Help it to gift . . . remember us in your 
keep going by sending a contribution, au kc hor oe ey 
however small, to :— more money.” 
ROYAL NATIONAL Florence 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION e e 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! Night im gale 
His Grace The A ay: H Oo Ss P I te A L, 
Col, A. D. Burnett wags OO M.C., T.D., M.A. 19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 10s. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 £330 in cash or a life policy 


for £1,050 with profits 
or 


at age 25 £415 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,125 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 





The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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At 19/6. CANASTA is the out- 
standing Cream Sherry in its 
class. Try a bottle TODAY. 
Available also in half flasks 
and miniatures. 
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Produced by the famous 
‘WALNUT BROWN and 
‘DRY SACK’ People 





The Right Honourable the 
EARL OF WOOLTON, cx. 


appeals for 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Woolton 
writes: “In research lies the only hope of 
a cure for cancer—research conducted with 
infinite and laborious patience with the use 
of ever-expanding scientific knowledge and 
the latest laboratory equipment. In pursuit 
of the greatest gift science might give to 
humanity, the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund is extending its work at Mill Hill 
to still more up-to-date laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 1 trust 
the public will give it the support it so richly deserves.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without state aid, the Fund is under the Direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is governed 
by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist 
developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. Please send a gift to the Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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SUNSHINE 
CRUISE 


to SANTANDER, NAPLES & BARCELONA 
by the 23,000 ton Cruise ship 


“ALCANTARA” 


sailing from Southampton August 3 


. ceed , . IFI 
A wide choice of accommodation is available on this 15 days’ et 
cruise, the prices ranging from £83 for berths to £188 for 

single bedded cabins with private baths. wed 
There are other Sunshine Cruises by “Andes” and “Alcantara” will 
during June/September, but accommodation still available is ever 
very limited. hour 
Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure—spacious Dining Saloons have 
accommodate all passengers at one time. aye 
are | 

Details from your Local Travel Agent or 7 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, £.C.3. MAN 0522 spre 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. WHI 9646 to ¥ 


ROYAL MAIL LINES aa 


for Cruising at its best 
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Ir I darken our cabin now and stand 
at the porthole, I can see a light off 
our starboard bow. I know that it 
will show a group of three flashes 
every eighteen seconds. In half an 
hour it will have gone and we will 
have lost contact with Australia for 
ayear. In their bunks the children 
are asleep, the eldest with her plaits 
spread on her pillow. I feel tempted 
to wake her and say to her, “ Jan, 
there’s the Cape Otway light.” But, 
remembering the Loch Ard and the 
Schomberg and all those other ships 
lost on this coast, she would perhaps 
look at me seriously and say, “ We 
won’t be wrecked, will we ?” 

Only a month has passed since we 
spent four days in the Otway country 

Q 















WEST AWAY FROM MELBOURNE 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


together. I wished to walk in the 
dense Otway Forest again and to 
descend the fantastic ranges above 
Wild Dog Creek, and, more than all 
else, to revisit the coast that is guarded 
by the Cape Otway lighthouse. To- 
night, as its light falls astern, the 
four days are much in my mind. 


I had confided my plans to Jan 
and had said to her, “ You are 
almost nine. I think you are old 
enough to come with me.” 

She suppressed a whoop and said 
to me gravely, “I'll take Binky the 
White Cat for when you’re busy.” 

** Who is he?” 

She looked disappointed. ‘“ That’s 
the book I’m writing.” 
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Into our aged little Renault I 
packed a one-man tent and sleeping- 
bags and a rucksack of food. Nor 
was I too proud to include two low 
stretchers, for I had last camped in 
the long past before I was a father. 
I felt that the battered rucksack 
regarded these luxuries with dis- 
favour. Its cane frame had first 
ridden on my back twenty years 
before, in places that no car had 
defiled. Nor could it altogether 
accept the articles of a little girl’s 
wardrobe. But to me these things 
were signs of a pleasant experiment. 

At a place called Yan Yan Gurt, 
eighty miles from Melbourne, the 
bitumen ended and a red gravel 
road tunnelled through the bush to 
Bambra and Dean’s Marsh. We 
passed only two men there—one on 
a horse, the other on foot, trailed by 
a dog. They both raised a hand in 
laconic greeting. 

Jan said curiously, “‘ Do you know 
those men ?” 

“No,” I said, “ but this is the 
bush where everybody waves.” 

We descended through undulating 
pasture-land into Dean’s Marsh and 
halted by a long-disused public 
pump. Beside us the local store 
ruminated in the sun. 

* Once,” I said, “a girl used to 
ride through these paddocks on her 
horse, singing to herself and her 
friends. Years later I heard her sing 
in New York. Her name was 
Marjorie Lawrence.” 

Jan said, “It would have been 
more fun to have stayed here riding 
a horse, wouldn’t it ?” 

The acquisition of a horse was a 
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subject I habitually evaded, so | 
said, “‘ Next we go to Pennyroyal and 
Murroon and Barwon, so you navi- 
gate.” 

Though we passed through these 
microscopic places we only identified 
them by the name-boards on their 
schools; or we guessed we had 
passed them when we saw a red 
letter-box on the verandah of a small 
house. There, we supposed, a 
widow ran the post-office and kept 
a cow and tended a patch of garden, 

All the way the road was climbing 
till, at 2 o’clock, we emerged onto 
the main ridge at Forrest. Almost 
at once we entered the Otways 
proper. The forest scent that had 
come to us intermittently poured 
now into the car, the fresh scent of 
musk and sassafras and eucalypt 
The dry land of the morning had 
passed and the air on our faces wa 
moist. Within a mile we wer 
hemmed between walls of forest that 
once had reached to the Southem 
Ocean. 

I began saying aloud— 

*** Through the great South Otway gums 
sings the great South Main— 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and 

kiss your love again!’ ” 

** Who wrote that, Daddy ?” 

*“‘ Rudyard Kipling.” 

“The man who wrote ‘ The Cat 
that Walked Alone’ ?” 

“The same man.” 

We entered deep shadow where tht 
air was chill, then emerged into sut- 
light. A crimson parrot passed 
before us, dipping and rising in it 
flight. We found a road leading 
deeper into the forest. 
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“This is called Turton’s Pass. 
Along here there’s a fireplace where 
a stream comes out of the forest. 
We can cook our chops where I 
cooked chops twenty-two years ago.” 

We searched the roadside carefully, 
but everywhere the unbroken forest 
came to the edge of the gravel. My 
fireplace of 1934 had gone. I found 
a place to pull clear of the road and 
in desperation took the rucksack and 
climbed a track to a clearing. To 


; light a fire here was illegal. Every 


few miles notices had warned us of 
the consequences of forest fires ; but 
we had not been able to find a single 
fireplace. As I began to gather sticks 
and bark Jan was convinced that I 
would burn the forest down ; but all 
was damp to the touch and I had 
difficulty in inducing the fire to start 
at all. So there we ate two chops 
each and bread that Jan had plastered 
with butter and sweet forest earth. 
Then Granny Smith apples and a 
pint of milk. 

It was only now, away from the 
noise and motion of the car, that the 
forest possessed us. Multitudes of 
trees pressed in, like faces in a crowd, 
the nearer faces distinct, the farther 
obscure. Each trunk swayed slowly 
as the wind stirred its leaves to sea 
sounds, two hundred feet above our 
heads. This was all we could hear, 
this and sometimes the rustle of 
Sloughed bark on the trunks of 
mountain ash. 

When we had packed our belong- 
ings and we had poured large 
quantities of water on the fire, I 
took Jan down steeply into the forest, 
to a place called Quarry Glen. A 
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track had been cut many years before 
and was now a place of ooze and fern 
and fallen trees, unmarked by foot- 
prints. As we descended into the 
submarine light the sound of the 
wind diminished to a sighing. Some- 
times a branch crashed far off in the 
forest, but otherwise we heard noth- 
ing. Here and there stood the butts 
of former giant trees, their sides 
bearded with lichen. Holes were 
still visible in them, ten or twelve 
feet above the ground, where axe- 
men of two generations ago had 
inserted spring-boards on which to 
balance while they chopped. The 
forest had long since sent up new 
trees to replace these that had been 
lost; but never in our time would 
they grow to the dimensions of their 
fathers. I recalled a picture in a 
school-book of a settler’s home in a 
hollow butt of dimensions such as 
these. Now the remains of the 
giants were slowly rotting and were 
like sponge to the touch. 

When we had reached the bottom 
of the glen we sat beside a small 
creek. Nearby its water disappeared 
underground with secretive whisper- 
ings. Somewhere in the forest a 
mountain chough gave a melancholy 
cry of alarm. Sitting on our damp 
log a feeling of insignificance pos- 
sessed me. On an impulse I wrote 
in my notebook: ‘ Generations of 
plants growing, dying, rotting, com- 
pletely possessing. They are watch- 
ful, yet indifferent, intent on a task 
beyond my ken.’ 

We climbed to the sunshine and 
drove away. Before long we were 
able to look down on the forest from 
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the summit of our road and see the 
pointed tree-tops forming a canopy 
over the silent world of fern and 
rotting wood and secretive water. 
We had reached the top of the main 
ridge, at Mt Sabine, and from here 
the range pitched down to the 
Southern Ocean. Between us and 
the sea the hills had been cleared of 
forest. Stripped to green nakedness 
they revealed precipitous sides, ter- 
raced by sheep- and cattle-tracks, 
like narrow paddy-fields hanging on 
Javanese hills. Sun slanted on the 
nearer face of the valley; but we 
saw the track ledges as parallel lines 
of shadow. 

Jan tugged my arm and pointed 
to a steep hill. “ There’s a sheep 
kneeling down with two legs on one 
side and standing up on the other 
two!” 

I looked and it was true. Had the 
sheep stumbled it would have rolled 
hundreds of feet to the thread of 
Wild Dog Creek. Down there we 
could see occasional farms where a 
race of dwarfs drove toy cows to 
milking. Above these farms the 
hills descended in tremendous leaps, 
so that the farmers could have seen 
no more than green walls and a strip 
of sky. Beyond Wild Dog Creek 
the forest began again with its pointed 
gums and its invisible under-life. 
Beyond that frontier it remained un- 
vanquished. Voices rose to us and 
a barking of dogs and clanking of 
buckets, all curiously magnified. In 
the forest a lyre bird called a single 
note—‘ quilp ! quilp !’"—a cry seem- 
ingly without point of source. As 


we stood on the edge of the valley 
someone fired a rifle. The report 
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began as the normal discharge of a 
.22, but in a second it had grown tp 
shot-gun volume, then it went run- 
ning from ridge to ridge, till the 
whole valley reverberated as if 4 
cannon had been fired. Abruptly it 
died. 

We followed Wild Dog Creek Road 
on its tortuous descent, sometime 
looking, as if from an aeroplane, on 
the thin smoke of farms and o 
willows planted by the water; a 
other times looking up at the bellies 
of grazing sheep and cows. 

** Daddy, you told me once thata 
farmer here was cross because one 
of his cows fell out of its paddock. 
Was that true?” 

“I don’t know,” I confessed, 
“but it looks as if it could hav 
been true.” 

“Yes, I think that black cow wp 
there might fall on the roof of the 
car.” 

We passed beneath the belly of the 
black cow unscathed and cam 
within sight of the sea. 

“How could Kipling writ 
‘Through the great South Otway 
gums’ when there isn’t any forest 
here ?” 

“Perhaps he was thinking of 1 
part farther east, towards Lorne 
Besides, when he was here ther 
was probably still forest over most 
of these hills. The settlers climbed 
up here carrying their belongings 0 
their backs. They cut their farm 
out of the forest and later they tod 
their butter down on sledges inti 
Apollo Bay.” 

The coast was nearer and the valle 
farms were closer. We came isl 
a gorge through which Wild Do 
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Creek and its attendant road emerged 
to the sea. Surf broke on a wide, 
white beach. Among the trees on 
the foreshore holiday-makers had 
formed a village of tents and caravans 
that extended for two miles into the 
town of Apollo Bay. Wishing for 
solitude I drove to a headland above 
a deserted beach and pitched the 
tent against the car. As it happened 
this was our only camp. By arrang- 
ing the back seat lengthways down 
the car and extending it with odd- 
ments of equipment, I was able to 
make a bed for Jan. We ate a cold 
meal and did our washing-up in 
tock-pools. The hills were now 
shadowed, but sun was on the sea. 
Behind us a long, thin waterfall fell 
from the hills with a faint bass note. 
My small daughter went to the rock- 
pools with her toothbrush, but she 
stood forgetfully above the water, 
staring out to sea. When ultimately 
she had cleaned her teeth and had 
returned, it was dusk and time to 
wriggle into her sleeping-bag. I 
found Richard Church’s ‘ Over the 
Bridge’ and read it, entranced, till 
10 o'clock. By then my torch 
battery was failing and the ocean 
was asleep. 

Before 5 o’clock the sun rose out of 
the south-eastern sea and shone down 
the wet beach. The curved, green 
waves were refreshed and vigorous ; 
the note of the waterfall was clear. 
When we had run along the beach 
and had eaten breakfast, I surveyed 
the tangle that had been Jan’s plaits. 

“Today,” I decided, “you will 
have a pony tail.” 

We drove that morning along the 
Great Ocean Road to Laver’s Hill 
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and from Laver’s Hill to Melba 
Gully. Most of the way lay through 
forest several miles from the sea. 
We stopped once to drink at a road- 
side spring and once to examine a 
dead wallaby, killed by a passing car. 

Melba Gully I had known five 
years before. A farm-house there 
had served meals to a limited number 
of travellers. In their simple kitchen, 
with its wide black stove, I had 
listened to the master of the house 
tell stories of clearing the forest with 
bullocks to make his farm. He had 
sat with his hat on and ‘ bowyangs’ 
on his trousers and I fancied that 
his wife found him very much in the 
way as she served thick cream and 
hot.scones and home-made jam. I 
looked forward to meeting the couple 
again ; but, alas, the farm-house had 
been painted and renovated and a 
dozen cars were lined up outside. 
The cream was still thick and the 
scones and jam were there; but the 
old farm kitchen had gone. Through 
the small-paned windows, though, I 
saw that the forest was still at its 
former boundary. Beyond a small 
and delightful creek, where the 
farmer had fought his last battle with 
it, it still held to its serried ranks 
and rose to a dominating crest, which 
looked ready to reclaim its lost 
territory. About the house itself 
hydrangeas still grew prolifically and 
azaleas and other plants that thrive 
in cool, moist places. Rain closed 
in while we were at lunch. The 
highest trees on the crest were 
obscured, then the whole forest, 
then the farm-house itself. Jan and 
I ran to the car and drove down 
through the hills towards the coast, 
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through Wangerrip and Yuulong, 
delightful names with only scattered 
farms to mark their whereabouts. 

The forest and the steep hills fell 
behind and we entered a rolling, 
brown country over which spindrift 
hung; a country of Celtic twilight 
filled with booming of the sea. 

“In a few moments we will see the 
coast near Port Campbell. When 
we get out of the car and go along 
the cliffs we must hold hands and 
keep back from the edge.” 

* Is this where the wrecks were ? ” 

“Yes, all the way from Cape 
Otway to Warrnambool.” 

No doubt there are more imposing 
coasts in the world and more danger- 
ous coasts and coasts richer in story. 
But this coast, both imposing and 
dangerous, is linked with a particular 
period in Victorian history. Its 
brown, windy hinterland with its 
stunted scrub has changed so very 
little since the days of 1850-1890 that 
the watcher feels witness to all that 
happened there. He sees all too 
clearly the Eric the Red and the 
Fyi and all the others battered on 
reefs, and he lives with survivors as 
they seek help in the empty brown 
land beyond the cliffs. 

I do not know how many wrecks 
there were west of Otway. I have 
only heard the stories of sixteen. 
Most of these were sailing-ships 
bringing settlers to the gold-fields of 
Ballarat and Bendigo and to the 
growing city of Melbourne. Numer- 
ous rough roads go out to the bays 
and headlands of the Port Campbell 
locality and in summer most of them 
are passable. I decided to drive 
first to Gibson’s Beach. 





“ Did a Mr Gibson live there?” 

“Hugh Gibson owned a sheep 
station called Glenample. The home. 
stead is still somewhere over there,” 
I waved inland to the area from 
which we had come. “ He had a lot 
to do with some of the rescues,” 

We drove to the headland and 
stepped out of the car. The wind 
whipped our clothes about us and 
forced our shouting into our throats, 
Jan looked with large eyes at the cliffs 
and the waves. She tugged me down 
beside her: “I think it’s dreadful.” 

Below us was a narrow beach, 
untrodden because it could not be 
safely reached. Above it the tawny 
limestone cliffs rose vertically to two 
hundred feet, striated and streaked 
with ooze. Off-shore stood six rock 
stacks. The tallest of them was the 
same height as the cliffs, but the 
others had been mutilated by waves 
and weather. They sailed there into 
a roaring sea, bearing themselves 
bravely, the doomed vanguard of a 
continent. 

I drew Jan away. We went to 
the car and wiped the windscreen 
free of salt. 

Within three miles we tured 
again from the main road to the 
Loch Ard Gorge. This time we 
found shelter from the wind and din 
of the waves. Steps had been cut in 
the gorge wall, allowing us to get 
down to a small beach overhung by 
cliffs. Within the gorge a calm se 
ran; but through an _ extremely 
narrow entrance we could see high 
green walls of water curling an 
breaking onto reefs. On the sand 
there I told Jan of the Loch Ard and 
of Tom Pierce and Eva Carmichael 
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“The Loch Ard sailed from Lon- 
don for Melbourne in 1878. She 
had a crew of thirty-five, but only 
seventeen passengers, eight of the 
passengers being members of the 
Carmichael family. The father was 
an Irish doctor who planned to settle 
in Australia. The Loch Ard ap- 
proached Cape Otway at night, 
expecting to see its light in the early 
hours of the morning. A party was 
being held on board, because next 
day the voyage was to be completed. 
The captain did not go to the party. 
The night was black and he was 
worried because he was unsure of 
their position. At five o’clock in the 
morning the ship struck a reef close 
to these cliffs. It was midwinter 
and still dark. There was dreadful 
confusion and in fifteen minutes she 
sank. Only two people were saved. 
One was a young Melbourne man, 
a nineteen-year-old midshipman 
named Tom Pierce. He was swept 
through that narrow entrance into 
this gorge and washed up on the 
beach. When daylight came he saw 
that someone else had been washed 
through, too, and was clinging to a 
piece of wreckage. He swam out 
and found a girl named Eva Car- 
michael.” 

“ How old was she ? ” 

“She was eighteen. Tom Pierce 
brought her ashore by gripping her 
clothing with his teeth. When they 
reached the beach the girl collapsed 
and he carried her to a cave. That 


Cave over there is called ‘ Eva 
Carmichael’s Cave,’ but they prob- 
ably went to this shallow cave behind 
We stood up and began 
“The other would 


us,” 
walking to it. 
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have been difficult for them to 
reach.” 

The cave in which Eva Carmichael 
probably lay proved to be a melan- 
choly place with coarse stalactites 
and stunted stalagmites and a con- 
stant dripping of water. 

“While she lay here a case of 

brandy was washed ashore and Tom 
Pierce gave her some to drink—she 
was very cold, as she only had on her 
saturated nightgown and the morning 
was bitter. Tom Pierce made her a 
bed of dry grass and soon she fell 
asleep. He looked about the beach, 
but he could see no one else out of 
all the fifty-two people aboard. Then 
he slept, too—he had been cut on 
the side of the head and was weak 
from loss of blood. When he woke 
it was early afternoon. Eva Car- 
michael was still asleep, so he decided 
to go for help. He managed to 
climb these cliffs; but when he 
reached the top he saw only the 
brown, scrubby hills that we have 
seen and no sign of a human being. 
He searched for help for a long time. 
Late in the afternoon he found a 
track which he followed. On it he 
met two of Hugh Gibson’s men 
from Glenample. They went quickly 
to the homestead for clothing, while 
he turned back to Eva Carmichael. 
When he returned she had gone from 
the cave. He had still not found her 
when the men arrived, but at last, at 
ten o’clock at night, one of the men 
saw her under a bush. She was too 
cold and exhausted to speak, but 
they built a fire and gave her hot 
coffee and then somehow got her.to 
the top of the gorge and took her to 
Glenample.” 
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* Were all her family drowned ?” 

** All who were in the Loch Ard. 
She had one brother who was at sea 
in another ship ; but the rest of the 
family were dead. The grave of 
two of them is on the cliff-top.” 

Before we left the gorge we 
scrambled over rocks to the so-called 
Eva Carmichael’s Cave. It is very 
doubtful indeed that the girl could 
have reached it in her weak con- 
dition, even with the help of Tom 
Pierce. We followed it underground 
for seventy yards. The waves were 
muted, but we could hear them 
wash at the entrance and sigh as 
they withdrew. 

Among a few pioneer graves at the 
top of the cliffs we found the Car- 
michael headstone. 


** Shall not the Fudge of all the Earth 
do right ?” 


Sacred to the Memory of 


Mrs Evory CARMICHAEL 
and 
Miss RABY CARMICHAEL 


Whose Bodies lie Beneath. 


Also in Remembrance of 
Dr Evory CARMICHAEL 


Misses MARGARET and ANNIE CARMICHAEL 
Masters Evory and THOMAS CARMICHAEL 


All of Whom were Lost in the 


Calamitous Wreck of the “ Loch Ard.” 


Saturday, Ist June, 1878. 


This stone is Erected by 
Eva and WILLIAM CARMICHAEL, 


The Former of Whom was most 
Miraculously Preserved. 


In Affectionate Remembrance of Their 
Deceased Parents, Brothers and Sisters. 


Nearby was the grave of two other 
passengers. 


Although no other 
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bodies were recovered from the 
Loch Ard, eleven were seen in 
blowhole a short distance inland, 
The sides of the blowhole are s 
precipitous that it was not possible 
to recover or identify the bodies, 

When we drove away Jan said 
thoughtfully, “‘ Did Eva Carmichad 
marry Tom Pierce ? ” 

“No; she married a Mr Towns- 
end in England,” I said. 

** I think she should have married 
Tom Pierce,” said my lady of the 
pony tail. 

We did not remain in this ara 
longer, but drove on to Port Camp- 
bell, a small village beside the only 
anchorage on several miles of coast. 
A Captain Campbell is reputed to 
have brought a vessel into this inlet 
over a hundred years ago and to have 
declared, “Only a Campbell could 
have done this ! ” 

We stopped in the small main 
street to buy further supplies. | 
planned to go on to Peterborough, 
seven miles westward, to meet there 
a Mrs MacKenzie who had lived on 
the coast for over eighty years and 
had recently written a small book 
called ‘ Shipwrecks,’ which I had 
found most gripping. 

Much of the drive to Peterborough 
was along the cliff-top, similar sheer 
tawny cliffs to those behind us. For 
a time the sun came out and as some 
steps offered access to a small beach, 
Jan and I climbed down to it. One 
end of the beach was flanked by 4 
fantastic, wave-eaten cape known & 
London Bridge. Lying on the ur 
trodden sand was a long spar branded 
Coor’s HatcH Covers CARDIF. 
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While Jan gathered driftwood and 
shells and visited penguins nesting 
under the cliffs, I watched the waves 
attack London Bridge. As they 
charged in walls of green, veined 
with foam, it seemed that they must 
certainly reach the cliff-top; but 
always they flung up white spray in 
surrender and sank back with a 
sound of despair. As their waters 
drained in torrents over the kelp, 
great depths opened, where no man 
could remain alive. But in a moment 
these places refilled as a new attack 
began. All this was accompanied by 
a wide range of sounds: a hissing 
from the advancing wave crests; a 
great sigh of withdrawing waves ; 
the explosive meeting of two walls of 
water; the double whoomp-whoomp 
as of a cannon, when a wave entered 
the arch of London Bridge. Against 
this background I saw my daughter 
running bare-footed, mirrored in 
the wet sand; stooping, leaping, 
tunning on, her hair blown out 
behind her. 

Approaching Peterborough we 
crossed the wide estuary of Curdie’s 
River, On a reef off this estuary the 
Schomberg, of the Blackball Line, 
was wrecked on her maiden voyage 
in 1855. In the Melbourne Public 
Library I once found her passenger- 
list, and on it ‘Mary Lewis and 
seven children.’ One of the children 
later married Charles Charlwood, 
who with his father John had been 
a bookseller and printer in Bridewell 
Alley, Norwich, and was by this time 
established in Melbourne. I knew 
her as my grandmother until her 
death in her ninety-sixth year. Often 
Q2 
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she told me that she had watched 
the bows of the Schomberg splinter 
on a reef close to the mouth of 
Curdie’s River. All the passengers 
were fortunately taken off by two 
passing ships, but their possessions 
were lost. 

I pointed out the Schomberg Rock 
to Jan and told her the story of her 
great-grandmother and her great- 
great-grandmother. The captain of 
the Schomberg was ‘ Bully’ Forbes, 
a fearless, boastful and, at times, 
erratic seaman. Stories were told of 
him brandishing pistols when any 
man dared suggest taking off sail. 
My grandmother often quoted his 
boast of ‘Hell or Melbourne in 
sixty days.’ Mrs MacKenzie en- 
larges on this in her book. At a 
farewell banquet on board the Schom- 
berg James Baines, founder of the 
Blackball Line, is reported to have 
said, in effect, ‘ By the grace of God 
this ship, under the capable com- 
mand of Captain Forbes, will break 
the record he has already made.’ 
Responding, Forbes vowed, ‘ With 
or without the help of God, I'll make 
this trip in sixty days.’ 

Both my grandmother and Mrs 
MacKenzie have related that Captain 
Forbes was playing cards, and 
evidently losing heavily, when the 
ship was reported close to land. He 
stayed to finish the game, and when 
he ultimately came on deck the ship 
was beyond saving. In windless 
conditions the Schomberg drifted with 
the current on to a reef. When he 
saw that nothing could be done, 
Forbes is said to have exclaimed, 
‘Let her go to hell!’ and then to 
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have gone below, leaving the mate on 
the bridge. 

That Captain Forbes’s behaviour 
was at least in doubt was borne out 
at the protest meeting of passengers 
on their arrival. Eventually an 
inquiry was held in Melbourne. 
Because the reef was uncharted, 
Forbes was acquitted; but his 
reputation was ruined and he was 
never given another command. 

There were at this time very few 
settlers in the Curdie’s River area, 
but surprising numbers of people 
gathered within a day or two at the 
scene of the wreck and the cargo 
was freely looted. Even aboriginal 
women were seen dressed in damaged 
crinolines, wearing them in ways 
that their designers could never have 
imagined. To this day I fancy that 
in some old homestead there may 
yet be some of the belongings of 
Mary Lewis of London. 

Beside Curdie’s River is Peter- 
borough, crouched there under the 
constant assault of the wind. Its 
bushes are flattened and its windows 
are salt-smeared; the boom of the 
sea is always in its ears. In a Peter- 
borough cottage, sitting beside her 
fire—for the coast was cold, though 
it was midsummer—we found Mrs 
MacKenzie. About her she had 
mementos of various wrecks: a 
Bible from the Loch Ard, the hub of 
the wheel from the Falls of Halladale, 
napkin-rings from the Eric the Red 
and, as a record of many of these 
happenings, the diaries of her mether. 

Her parents were among the first 
settlers on this part of the coast. Her 
mother recorded that when first left 
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alone in the scrub with her two 
young children she sat on a log and 
cried. ‘I thought I had come to 
the end of the earth.’ 

We stayed with the MacKenzie 
family for nearly two days and did 
not need to camp. There we heard 
the story of the Newfield, the Falls 
of Halladale, the Fiji and various 
others, and we explored the coast on 
foot. Both the Newfield and the 
Falls of Halladale struck reefs close 
to the Peterborough cliffs and stood 
there, under full sail, till the sea 
demolished them. One of the sailors 
from the Newfield was washed onto 
a high ledge of the cliffs and was 
found there by Mrs MacKenzie, 
The two were to correspond across 
the world for the next sixty years. 

The last wreck on this coast 
occurred five miles west of Peter- 
borough. In 1914 an Italian ship, 
the Antares, was dashed by a huge 
wave—it is surmised—onto a reef. 
Evidently a number of men struggled 
ashore and found the cliffs unscal- 
able. Trapped by the tide they 
carved crosses in the limestone 
above their grave. 

On a windy morning we left Peter- 
borough, intent on travelling quickly 
so that we could deviate to Moon- 
light Head, reputedly the highest 
head on the Australian mainland. 
Our road lay behind high dunes 
beyond which the cliff-drop of two 
hundred feet continued. Gradually 
the road moved inland and the Gelli 
brand River lay between us and the 
sea. The air cleared of spindrift and 
the sun became warmer. But até 
place called Wattle Hill we tumed 
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again towards the sea, intending to 
spend an hour on the deviation of 
five miles to Moonlight Head. 

The formation of Moonlight Head 
is altogether different from the 
vertical cliffs of the Port Campbell- 
Peterborough area. The tawny lime- 
stone here gives way to a darker, 
harder rock, which rises in bold 
headlands and falls in deep ravines 
through which creeks reach the sea. 
Even today it is wild and lonely, and 
on the Head itself one feels as far 
from civilisation as an explorer. 
The place names have a flavour of 
their own: Cat’s Reef, Wreck Creek, 
The Gable. 

From Moonlight Head we looked 
onto a crawling sea, its separate 
sounds joined in a murmuring. 
Thrown up on the rocks was the 
black hull of some small coast 
craft; but what it was, or how long 
it had been there, we did not know. 
Not far beyond it was the mouth of 
the Joanna River, named after the 
wreck there of the schooner Joanna 
in 1843. 

I tried to give Jan a glimpse of 
Wreck Creek; for it had a story that 
impressed me more than any other 
on the coast. But our passage along 
the cliff-edge was difficult, and I 
finally contented myself with telling 
the tale while walking in her wake 
as she gathered wildflowers. 

About three hundred yards off 
Wreck Creek the barque Fiji struck 
areefin 1891. There followed a deed 
of extraordinary bravery. A young 
German sailor named Julius Gebauhr 
was one of twenty-six men crouching 
in the forecastle as waves ran the 
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length of the ship. When it became 
evident that the coast was unin- 
habited—for there was no response 
to distress signals—and when efforts 
to launch a boat had failed, Gebauhr 
volunteered to swim ashore with a 
line. It is difficult to imagine that 
a man could enter the reefs and 
channels of that coast and live. 
Gebauhr’s first attempt failed. Ten- 
drils of kelp fouled the line. He cut 
it and somehow returned to the ship. 
While he rested, one of his shipmates, 
Daniel Katlien, made an attempt. 
He was lifted bodily by a wave and 
never seen again. Gebauhr then 
made a second attempt. The line 
fouled again. This time he cut it, 
but kept on swimming and by some 
miracle reached the shore. He 
managed to scale the cliffs and by 
extraordinary chance met a party of 
land selectors. The subsequent story 
was tragic. Rocket equipment was 
brought from Port Campbell; but 
only a light line was available. By 
the time the line reached the ship the 
men had been exposed for sixteen 
hours to heavy seas and evening was 
approaching. In desperation they 
attempted to go along the line hand- 
over-hand to the shore. Too many 
men attempted to use the line at 
once and many were washed off. 
In all twelve were drowned, including 
Daniel Katlien and a local man who 
had swum out to assist one of the 
crew. Gebauhr lived on to become 
master of some of the leading pas- 
senger liners. He retired as recently 
as 1950. 

The wreck of the Fiji was the 
second at the same spot. Twenty- 
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two years earlier, the French tea- 
clipper, Marie Gabrielle, had altered 
course to pick up two aborigines in 
acanoe. The alteration brought the 
ship into strong on-shore currents, 
a situation worsened by the onset of 
a south-westerly gale. The captain 
ultimately decided to beach his ship 
and did so without loss of life. 

Moonlight Head was our last sight 
of the sea. By now I was happy to 
escape it, for I felt the air charged 
with unheeded cries. We turned 
inland and followed our extremely 
rough out-bound track. We had 
already deviated for two hours and I 
was anxious to make up time; but 
on the return journey I at first 
became unaccountably lost in a net- 
work of tracks and then skidded into 
a rut so deep that the back of the car 
rested on the ground. 

My vague companion stepped out 
while I took stock of the situation. 
She began picking more wildflowers 
and that native plant, like a coarse 
bulrush, called in Victoria ‘ black 
boy,’ or yakka. She said, without 
looking up from her flowers, “ Do 
you think we'll ever get out?” I 
answered shortly, “ No!” 

She laughed. “ That will be fun, 
won't it? Will we camp here?” 

I did not answer, but set about 
building up the rut in front of the 
wheels. By the time I had extricated 
the car and discovered the way to 
Wattle Hill, four hours had passed 
and a storm was blackening the 
south-west. Before dark we were 
obliged to look for shelter. Where 
we found it is of little consequence. 
Sufficient to relate that a decayed 


homestead within a mile of the sea 
saved us a night in the car. I saw 
the house among pines and ran to it 
through the rain. It appeared an 
improbable place, but I only wished 
for the use of a shed and somewhere 
to light a fire. As I jumped onto the 
surrounding verandah I noticed that 
several boards were missing from its 
floor. Through the gaps it was 
evident that rabbits were breeding 
prolifically under the house. When 
I knocked there was a loud barking 
from inside and then a male voice 
called above the rain to come in. I 
opened the door and saw a long 
central passage piled with furniture. 
The voice called, “ This way.” I 
went into an incredibly untidy room 
in which a man was bent by a glimmer 
of fire. Behind his chair there was 
an unmade bed and on the other side 
of the room a table loaded with 
newspapers and books. At the man’s 
feet a dog kept up an undertone of 
growling, its hair rising on its back. 
It was a Queensland Heeler, a dog 
bred to bite. 

“He won’t touch you,” said the 

man. 
When he spoke my attention 
turned to him. He was obviously 
ill. His face was whiter than I had 
believed possible, his posture was 
oddly stiff, and his speech was an 
effort. 

I apologised for troubling him and 
asked if we could use his shed. 

“ My shed wouldn’t keep rain off 
you,” he said. “‘ There’s room here 
—more than I can look after.” 

He got up from his chair and came 
across the room very slowly. He 
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walked like a man mortally wounded 
who knows that he must try to reach 
some haven before he collapses. The 
dog followed him closely, its hackles 
still rising. 

“Can I help you?” I had to 
raise my voice against the din of 
rain on the iron roof. 

“No.” He did not utter the word 
as if I had given offence, but as a 
statement of fact. His face, indeed, 
was almost expressionless, except that 
his eyes looked about him constantly, 
as if searching for a resting-place. 

He went slowly into the passage. 
Rather than walk at his side, I 
followed the dog. At the next door 
we stopped. 

“Would this room do you?” 

Over his shoulder I saw that it was 
completely bare, except for a worn 
green linoleum. Apparently the 
window had not been opened for 
years, aS a creeper growing outside 
had flattened its leaves against most 
of the glass. 

“It would suit us very well,” I 
said. “We have stretchers and 
sleeping-bags.” 

“There is a kitchen. The rest of 
the house is locked.” 

He returned to the passageway. 
Bedding was piled there and framed 
pictures and numbers of dining- 
chairs. He moved very slowly round 
them, one hand held against his ribs. 

The kitchen repelled me. A 
stained draining-board surrounded 
the sink; a table was littered with 
opened tins and bottles and pieces of 
used cutlery; two or three bones 
were on the floor, over one of which 
the dog immediately stood. Through 
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the window I could see in the rain 
and failing light that the land fell 
rapidly to a creek and that the 
creek apparently led to the sea 
through a deep valley. 

To avoid referring to the kitchen 
I said, “‘ How far are you from the 
sea?” 

To this he gave an odd answer. 
“Fifteen hundred yards to the 
Pinnacle.” 

When I did not reply he said, “ I 
know exactly, you see.” 

I said, “ I must go to my daughter 
—she is waiting in the car.” 

“ Of course,” he replied. “ How 
old is she?” 

“ Eight,” I said. 

It struck me then that it was no 
place for a child; but I felt that I 
could not turn away. I gave him my 
name. He did not offer his own, 
nor did I hear it until afterwards. 

When I ran through the rain to 
the car Jan was trying to read in the 
half-light. 

“It’s a funny old house, my girl. 
Do you mind ? ” 

“‘ No—not as long as we can have 
something to eat.” 

“The man here looks very sick.” 

“Is anyone looking after him?” 

“ Only his dog,” I said. 

She gathered her belongings with- 
out further ado and I took my first 
load of gear. We ran through the 
rain along the weed-infested path to 
the verandah. When we went inside 
I said, “ This is my daughter Jan.” 
The man bowed his head to her. 
“Jan, this gentleman is letting us 
use one of his rooms tonight. It’s 
very good of him, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes,” she said. She stooped 
down and began to pat the dog. I 
did not move. The man smiled 
faintly. “‘He knows she is not 
afraid,” he murmured. 

That night we put up our stretchers 
in the empty room and ate our meal 
out of tins. Only when Jan went to 
bed did she say to me, “‘ You come 
to bed, too, won’t you ?” 

I promised that I would. “Til 
just say good night to the man.” 

He was sitting again in his chair. 
A light-globe hanging from the 
ceiling gave a faint glow. He was 
not reading, simply sitting like an 
emaciated marble statue. 

‘IT am turning in,” I said. “ We 
are both tired—I got lost out on 


Moonlight Head.” 

He nodded. “You know this 
coast ? ” 

* A little,” I answered. “ I know 
something of its wrecks. It has 


taken a lot of lives.” 

* It’s an easy way to die,” he said 
with a slight show of animation. He 
did not look up from the fire, but I 
fancied that he was ready to defend 
his conviction. 

I laughed. “I'd prefer not to try 
it!” 

** An easy way,” he repeated. “If 
a man fell from the Pinnacle, what 
would he know ?” 

I was relieved to hear Jan calling 
me. I said good night without 
answering his question. 

We slept well enough, though, for 





I woke two or 
three times and each time noticed 
that the light in the other room was 
still burning. I could hear no move- 
ment there. The rain had stopped 
and the dull roar of the sea was in 
the room. 


my part, lightly. 


There should be more to record; 
but in the morning we left immedi- 
ately after breakfast. The man had 
moved to the kitchen and was very 
slowly and painfully, it seemed, 
preparing porridge for himself. He 
would accept nothing of ours. An 
inquiry at the next store only brought 
shrugs and hints at wealth and 
insanity and strange efforts on the 
man’s part to walk to the sea. His 
very obvious illness was hardly 
mentioned. 

The morning was fine and warm. 
We crossed back over the main 
range near Beech Forest and 
descended over a delightful road of 
white gravel, which shone in the sun 
between wet forest walls. It was 
called on our map Charlie’s Creek 
Road. In several places the forest 
gave way to steep, green farms, their 
small homesteads clinging above the 
creek. With us was the scent of the 
forest, heavy after rain. At Gelli- 
brand we emerged from the Otways. 
Jan had fallen asleep. When she 


woke she murmured, “ The forest 


has gone.” 


“And the steep hills and the | 


ocean,” I said; “all gone like a 
dream.” 
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THE PACK RAT 





BY R. C. M. 


LATE in the warm afternoon I 
reached Lone Cajion Ranch. Dan 
the caretaker received me cordially. 
We had been in correspondence, he 
driving twelve miles for my letters. 

We were both employed by the 
owner. Dan was a graduate agri- 
culturalist, and, with Edith his bot- 
anist wife, had been looking after the 
ranch during the several years the 
owner had not come near it because 
there was no place to stay. Dan and 
Edith enjoyed the pioneer life, 
sufficiently rare even in this vast 
territory. They had themselves hewn 
two acres from the wilderness, and 
almost before finishing the traditional 
welcome of rice cake and thin coffee, 
I had to inspect and admire their 
accomplishment. It closely ap- 
proached self-sufficiency : there were 
two horses (ride or plough), a pig 
conveniently near the smoke house, 
a vegetable garden with aggressive 
melons, a dozen laying hens and a 
cow. Dan reckoned a monthly trip 
to town over fifty miles of unpaved 
highway for tea, coffee, sugar and 
white flour. The children cost one 
pair of blue jeans each, per season. 

The refinements were even more 
remarkable: a hundred yards up- 
Stream (a lovely torrent where the 
boys caught trout in their hats) Dan 
had led off a canal which drove a 


generator providing his cabin with 
light, hot water, and power for every 
tool except the circular saw, which 
was a hydro-turbine. This tiny oasis 
of human industry and contentment 
which any quiet-minded person 
might envy, concealed the entrance 
to the Cafion, thickly forested with 
giant redwoods and clean as a 
midweek park. I would have chosen 
it for a cabin of my own, but Dan 
explained why local people avoid it : 
the redwoods shed their branches, 
sometimes from heights well over a 
hundred feet. Feathered with smaller 
branches at the lighter end, these 
become destructive missiles which 
will pierce a cabin’s roof and pene- 
trate its very foundations. 

However, my assignment was not 
in this vicinity. The owner had 
chosen a magnificent mesa, some 
miles into the mountains and already 
occupied by an old cabin, as site 
for his future residence. As his 
architect it would be my privilege 
to live in that cabin while I completed 
the necessary survey, solved problems 
of road, water and electricity, and 
began to prepare working drawings. 
I expected to spend several weeks 
at the job. My ancient conveyance 
was laden with supplies. 

Among these, and pertinent to 
this history, was the weapon whose 
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magazine capacity was so closely 
related to subsequent events. It 
was one of the 1895 Winchesters, 
lever action and rechambered for 
30°06: five in the magazine. When 
new it had been the pride of a latter- 
day highwayman, emulator of Jesse 
James. It had served in many a 
train hold-up as well as in lesser and 
greater crimes. But lacking the 
stature of Jesse James its owner was 
eventually tracked down and arrested. 
At his trial this rifle was present as 
evidence. Its owner was sentenced 
to death. 

Prior to his execution the outlaw 
sought some sportsman he deemed 
fit to own his gun, and chose a 
well-known member of the govern- 
ment of that day. A brass plate was 
engraved and fitted to the stock, and 
the presentation made. A series of 
inheritances brought this prize into 
my inexperienced hands. For all 
its sombre past it looked like new. 

When Dan warned me of the legion 
of black bear which had been expelled 
for naughtiness from a neighbouring 
national park, and which had raided 
his neighbour’s cabin in McClure 
Cafion and eaten all the food and 
slept in all the beds, I was glad to 
have enough 30°06’s for emergency. 
“You stay here tonight,” Dan said, 
“T’ll show you up the trail in the 
morning.” 

As our horses climbed the trail 
next day my thoughts were diverted 
from the problem of planning a 
road. The play of early sunlight 
through the redwoods was so pleasant 
that one forgot the climb of nearly 
two thousand feet. Dan had recently 
repaired the trail in anticipation of 
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my arrival and generally it was 
satisfactory. At only one point he 
turned in his western saddle— 

*“ Now this bridge we’re about to 
cross: just let Old Nancy have her 
head. She’s been across it lots of 
times,” and I shut my eyes as Nancy 
delicately stepped across the redwood 
log that served to bridge the beckon- 
ing torrent forty feet below. Dan 
continued sideways on his mount— 

“Two years ago a firewarden’s 
hoss must have slipped on that log, 
Maybe it wasn’t so worn as it is now. 
We found ’em in the creek. Too 
bad the hoss had to fall on top. 
Those fellows like to buck their 
hosses for fun. But if you buck your 
hoss he’s no good for a real trail.” 

The cabin was not in bad condition. 
Dan swept out the three rooms, 
kitchen, living and bed, while I stood 
bewildered by the panorama of 
distant peaks. Then he took both 
horses and set off down the trail 
again to fetch my gear. By evening 
wood had been collected, myself 
installed, and Dan sat crumpled in 
his saddle cowboy fashion against 
an over-painted sky. I think he 
hesitated to leave alone so obvious 
a tenderfoot. 

“* Now if you hear noises at night, 
and if you feel like shootin’, you go 
ahead and shoot: the neighbours 
don’t call on you after dark (the 
nearest was in McClure Caifion, 
seven miles away) and Old Nancy 
doesn’t make a lot of noise; so it'll 
be a bear, coon, coyote or maybe 4 
fox after your trash. That’s a nice 
gun you have.” His horse walked 
slowly away and left me to breathe 
deep the evening quiet. 














| cleared away my supper, with 
care to eliminate scraps that might 
attract ‘ bear, coon, coyote or maybe 
fox. I would make it a practice to 
incinerate or inter. In the fading 
light I sat before my cabin door and 
cleaned my weapon as if preparing 
for an Indian raid. The sense of 
utter solitude closed in with the end 
of day. Somewhere in the wide 
plain below a light shone out ; about 
thirty miles from me and for practical 
purposes as remote as the winking 
Arcturus. I lighted my oil-lamp and 
held communication with that solitary 
spark below, until it was extinguished 
punctually at nine. Night sounds 
began. Ultimately I was to get used 
to them, but this first night I mar- 
velled at their boldness and insistence. 
Thinking I had heard the worst and 
could be no more disturbed by it, I 
retired to bed, finished a chapter and 
blew out the candle. 

Hardly asleep in these unfamiliar 
circumstances, I was brought sud- 
denly upright by a dreadful row in 
the kitchen: someone had upset 
a plate and was raging through the 
house in uncivil protest at my 
intrusion. It was undoubtedly in- 
doors, yet obviously no mouse. 
All the openings were screened 
against mosquitoes. With no alter- 
native, I let this indignant per- 
sonality vent its displeasure. My 
arsenal was somewhat over-calibred 
to deal with it, and I would have been 
Willing to share the cabin for the 
sake of peace. At length the bad- 
tempered fellow left me to sleep. 

In the morning I awoke to several 
Stange transpositions: mo soap 
Temained in the soap-dishes, two 
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candles were missing from the open 
box, a penknife of sentimental value 
had disappeared, and on the top 
pantry shelf next a ventilator were 
two articles which apparently would 
not go through : a clothes-brush and 
a slipper. As I am not a heavy 
sleeper it seemed even more odd that 
someone had been nibbling at the 
candle in the holder just beside my 
pillow. Next evening I locked up 
or battened down what I could and 
retired in the living-room, armed with 
an electric torch. About midnight 
we enjoyed another performance and 
immediately I flashed a spotlight on 
the stage. 

He appeared to enjoy the attention. 
Posing, centre stage, he seemed 
almost to contemplate a bow. His 
beautiful, rosette ears looked as if 
they had been scrubbed transparent 
for the occasion, his magnificent 
whiskers were dashingly upswept, 
his elegant and bushy tail was cast 
with affected negligence to one side. 
The Thespian character of his pose, 
however, recalled rather the great 
names of the past century, and on 
impulse I addressed him as Sir 
Henry— 

“Tf I may suggest, Sir H, let us 
consider living in this place together, 
according to the principles of co- 
existence....” But he had already 
retired. There was no further 
disturbance and I felt it had been a 
little small to lock up the candles. 

Next evening I was careful to lock 
nothing. I even felt obliged to offer 
a very small titbit or two. If it was 
to be coexistence, I must not be 
mean, and as a busy man in daylight 
hours I would welcome peace at 








night. Yet I cannot deny that in 
this lonely place there may have been 
the seed of companionship between 
us, such as his race traditionally has 
bestowed upon man, solitary or 
confined. Without alarm I now 
permitted him to nibble, nightly, 
the bedside candle. 

One is apt to underestimate the 
daily hours that a man, alone and 
inexperienced, without labour-saving 
frozen foods and other blesséd 
inventions, must sacrifice to house- 
keeping. Military training had left 
its residue of tidiness, so that I 
kept the cabin and immediate camp 
readied for inspection—a waste of 
time since there was no possibility 
of a visit except Dan’s infrequent 
call. He also was a busy man. But 
I was flattered by Edith’s notice of 
the camp’s appearance when they 
rode up on Sunday to bring some 
garden vegetables. 

*. .. And I thought you might 
want this,” Dan said; “‘ we have a 
lot of pack rats.” It was a trap. 
Quite new. I accepted it with 
thanks, but withheld any confession 
that I was almost out of candles and 
the better soap was getting low. 
Sir Henry had no opinion of the 
kitchen variety. 

Life in the upper cabin had at 
length been made agreeable through 
mutual forbearance. With peace at 
home and Dan’s trap hung out of 
harm’s way, I was free to enjoy the 
secrets of the land. These would 
have been more evident to Gilbert 
White or to Thoreau, to Dan or 
Edith, but my learning was at least 
eager and appreciative. The trails 
began to tell their story, and one 
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day I was proud to call Dan’s atten. 
tion to an unusual track: a mountaip 
lion was following our deer and we 
must get him before he killed. One 
began to feel community with range 
and forest, and I would have been 
glad to continue this primeval exist. 
ence untroubled. But it was not 
to be. 

My sister had used the pretext of 
my temporary employment in this 
part of the world to look up some 
one she had known a long time ago 
at a Paris art school. I was informed 
that she was with ‘Colette’ ata 
town not remote (according to the 
vast scale of this area) from my place 
of isolation. There had been tales 
of Colette’s wonderful cooking, and 
after living so long out of tins | 
reported my situation and _ hinted 
they might find it entertaining t 
come and bring their paints 


‘ Arriving Wednesday,’ Dolly wired, } 


‘with Colette and other dainties’ 
Dan rode up to deliver the message 
on Wednesday morning: they were 
already en route, if not actually 
waiting where the bus would set them 
down twelve miles away. As I drove 
to the bus-stop it occurred to me that 
Colette might fit with difficulty int 
this picture of unspoiled Nature, 
of which I was becoming protective. 

‘ Colette’ was not her name. She 


had appropriated it the better t) 


deceive a public that had raised het 


to fame, according to Dolly, ‘ in tht} j 


World of Fashion Design.’ I sur 
pected that Colette’s talent wa 
commercial rather than artistic. From 
my masculine mountain top I saw tht 
World of Fashion Design as @ 
unnecessary modern evil. Its att 














fciality would show up blatantly, I 
now foresaw, against this natural 
background. It could sadly alter 
the environment. The plain truth 
was: I had not been sufficiently 
independent to live on tinned beans 
md had exposed myself to the 
charity of women. Heaven help 
me ! 

Nearing the dusty crossroads with 
its row of metal mail-boxes that link 
these distant ranches with the world, 
I clearly saw my sister Dolly, a high 
pile of luggage, and what appeared 
to be a most uncommon bird. Un- 
warned of Colette’s mania for feathers, 
I finally separated her from them on 
hat, cuff, collar or wherever they 
would adhere. Poor Dolly was 
obviously anxious to apologise, but 
I conveyed that all would be well. 
Colette meanwhile was cautioning me 
severely in the handling of her five 


,pieces of matched luggage: ‘“* Verra 
* ) expensif,” she repeated, and indeed 


they were made to look every penny 
of it. Dolly, bless her, had a market 
basket. 

Later, enjoying the effect of Colette 
upon Dan and Edith, one had to 
concede the ridiculous as a basis 
for low fun. “‘ I’ll never get on that 
horse,” she wailed ; and Dan, in his 
quiet way: ‘Oh, it’s easy... .” 
And up she went, feathers, tight 


; skirt and all, while the bears, coons, 


coyotes and foxes, if they were at all 
interested, learned much about frills 
and garters. Dan walked ahead and 
I behind this circus caravan. For- 
tunately the World of Fashion Design 
could not see its champion at the 
log crossing. By the time we 


approached my cabin Colette had 
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discarded her Hollywood - French 
accent (brought from Paris in lieu of 
the French language) and was pro- 
testing in her native Brooklyn. With 
Dan I again descended the trail and 
fetched the five pieces of matched 
luggage. 

Colette, when we returned, was 
striking poses against the mountain 
panorama. Greatly revived, she 
repeated her favourite words, “ The 
effect, effect!” and practised stage 
business with a matched cigarette- 
case, cigarette-lighter and cigarette- 
holder, again described as ‘ verra 
expensif,’ and in defiance of my rules 
about smoking. (Fires are the 
eternal menace of these lovely forests.) 
As principal guest she was assigned 
the cabin’s bedroom; my sister 
occupied the living-room; my cot 
would be made in the kitchen. A 
brief shadow darkened our company 
when smell of horse was identified on 
the matched luggage. She retired 
with it into her sanctum where it 
received immediate treatment and 
was set up in line against the wall 
for all to admire. I think it main- 
tained her link with the World of 
Fashion. 

The principal guest herself soon 
reappeared in one of her ‘ creations.’ 
It was explained that this had been 
adapted from Western Motifs—i.e., 
elements of cowboy dress, functional 
in their origin—had been refined by 
Colette’s genius away from their 
purpose and into ‘smart lines.’ 
Presumably the dude ranches would 
be treated, next season, to these 
costumes modelled on the figures of 
their guests. Parading them before 
the background of our masterpiece 
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of Nature, their creator now requested 
Dolly to take ‘ pitchers.’ So pleased 
did she appear with all this fraudulent 
device that I resigned myself to her 
indefinite stay. I had reckoned with- 
out my furry friend and colleague. 

In deference to historical truth one 
expiating skill of the off-key character 
of Colette must be recorded: some- 
where among the Italian-jewism 
mingling of her Brooklyn origins she 
had acquired honest ability as a chef. 
The meals consumed that evening 
and the next, aimed at partnership 
with a jug of native wine, may in 
some way have contributed, along 
with Sir Henry and the latter-day 
Jesse James, to the holocaust which 
was to be visited upon us. We 
retired early, though later than my 
usual hour. 

The routine that invariably pre- 
ceded Sir Henry’s entrance came 
almost as soon as I had extinguished 
my kitchen candle. Having mis- 
placed my flashlight, I nevertheless 
perceived him crossing the field of 
eerie light supplied by the rising 
moon. Unaccustomed to finding 
any barrier between kitchen and 
living-room, he circled several times 
in contemplation of the closed door 
(I could not be sure his hands were 
clasped behind his back) and ulti- 
mately determined upon the open 
transom. ‘Do not stand on cere- 
mony,’ I advised, recalling afterwards 
that we had dined by candle-light, 
that through interruption of my day’s 
routine the lamps had not been 
filled and, specifically, that the candle 
and candlestick which he always 
preferred were in their accustomed 
place on the bedside table next the 
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pillow where rested Colette in all he 
self-assurance. 

The approaching situation, whic 
appeared clear to me in the darknea| 
was possibly, at that instant, at, 
stage of development which I might 
have altered by rapid and brilliay 
action. But the wine, the dinng 
and the moonlight suggested phil 
sophy, and too long I pondered m 
power to interfere with a sequence of 
events whose origins lay in the dim 
past. Who is one to challenge Fate? 
I propped myself on an elbow ani 
awaited the inevitable, hair-raising 
screams. Unprepared for them, my 
poor sister was almost as shaken 3 
the principal. One would not hav 
thought that a relatively small female, 
unaccustomed to vast spaces, could 
have achieved Colette’s magnitude 
of voice. Amplified by the loox 
cabin walls as if by an enclosing 
diaphragm, it resembled full brasses 
and strings on a discordant note. It 
continued long after Sir Henry hai 
recrossed the patch of moonlight, 
bearing a cigarette-case and unques 
tionably full of indignation. 

Matches were found, candies 
lighted, and I was summoned 0 
explain, condole and reassure. Whit 
was it! Bedclothes concealed the 
facial armour which should hav 
defenced Colette against the night 

*“ We have bear, coon, coyote o 
fox,” I repeated, “ a bear would have 
made for the bed.” 

“cc Ralph ! 9 

My defensive explanation about 
the cabin in McClure Cajion threat 
ened so to disturb our peace that # 
length I was forced to confess about 
Sir Henry. Coexistence received 
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can’t find my case . . .); I suppose 
you have a trap? Well as a matter of 
fact, yes...» 

We could not sit up the rest of the 
night. Forced into betrayal of our 
treaty I brought forth Dan’s awful 
guillotine. My generation, that of 
‘The Tailor of Gloucester,’ attaches 
anathema to such machines. But in 
my presence the tradition of the 
condemned’s final and sumptuous 
repast was fulfilled, and it was 
baited with Camembert. I need not 
have been apprehensive: in the 
morning both trap and Camembert 





were gone and Colette had apparently 
misplaced the cigarette-holder as 
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isilence. Although we searched for 


the missing accessories without result, 
the disarming warmth of morning 
sunlight persuaded my guests to 
tisk another night. I was despatched 
to Dan for a spare trap while the 
ladies went off with their sketching 
materials, It seemed then as if 
Colette might almost adapt herself 
to the environment. Minus the 
stage business with cigarette-case and 
holder, she seemed less at odds with 
fresh air. 

“I should have warned you to 
tail it down,” Dan apologised ; 
“these pack rats will take anything.” 
Although it was impossible to defend 
Sir Henry on this score, I believe 
that he was more properly the wood 
species, Rattus  Neotoma fucipes. 
Gingerly I accepted the substitute 
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trap that Dan supplied. It looked 
as if it had done terrible service and 
was attached to three feet of mooring 
chain. That evening, while my 
guests were admiring their incom- 
prehensible daubs of tempera and 
water-colour, I established the centre 
of an arena in Colette’s room and 
there affixed the end of the mooring 
chain. Against the contrasting back- 
ground of the‘ verraexpensif’ luggage, 
the trap could describe a circle of 
three-foot radius. Night came and 
dispelled the over-confidence of day. 

Consciously I postponed the in- 
evitable hour of retirement and 
possible execution. Even games 
were introduced to delay bedtime, 
but Colette had none of the loser’s 
temperament. In fact, I began to 
think her attitude towards ‘rats’ 
nothing short of vengeful. Which 
of them was the better entitled to 
our mountain retreat? But it was 
necessary to expel thoughts that 
compromised one’s position as host. 
At last we inspected the bullring 
enclosed by the six-foot circle, the 
ladies stepping fearfully as if blood 
were already on the floor. I now 
substituted a cheese which I per- 
sonally do not like, trusting that 
Sir Henry and I might have taste 
in common, although I never had 
fancied candles and soap. 

Sir Henry that evening repeated 
his momentary entrance pause. One 
could all but hear the audience 
applaud. He was delicate grey 
above and white below, standing, 
in his negligent manner, some six 
inches high. His bushy tail was 
carried with utmost swank like a 
silver cane: Hi-diddledy-di! ‘‘ Mind 
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your tail in there,” I cautioned, and 
over the transom he went, unaware 
of lurking assault. 

The trap did not spring. My 
friend returned immediately with 
the cigarette-lighter (the last of the 
‘verra expensif’ accessories), and 
rejoicing in his safety I slept. 

“Ralph!” Dolly’s frightened 
whisper woke me; “the trap has 
sprung!” And Colette: “ Ya got 
*im! Come an’ kill ’*im! Get a 
broom! Get yer gun!” Dressing- 
gown and candle... . 

The racket in Colette’s room was 

now awful. The flickering light, 
held high by courageous Dolly, 
showed Sir Henry in difficulty though 
not devoid of dignity, circling the 
six-foot arena at unbelievable revolu- 
tions per minute. Disregarding my 
warning, he had been snatched by 
the tip of the casual tail. ‘“ Shoot 
’im ! ” wailed Colette from the semi- 
darkness. I rushed from the scene 
hoping that some miracle might 
occur. 
The situation was unchanged when 
I returned with the 1895 Winchester, 
with its five soft-nosed 30°06’s in 
the magazine. The time of classic 
tragedy, when I would be compelled 
to shoot my friend, was now at hand. 
Sir Henry continued his breakneck 
circuit; Dolly turned, unable to 
witness carnage; from the bed- 
clothes came Colette’s vindictive 
encouragement. No train hold-up 
at which this weapon had participated 
could greatly have outdone the drama 
we now played in candle-light. 

In consideration of Sir Henry’s 
rosette ears I may indeed have 
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aimed a trifle high. But fire I di 
from all angles of the course. Ead 
shattering report brought renewe 
wailings from the bed. The room 
was choking with powder. {§; 
Henry’s pulse-rate must have bea 
alarming. But my weapon was a 
empty and peace reigned. Trem} Herz 
bling, I took Dolly’s candle. belief, 
Sir Henry was not there. A tui} distin 
of soft fawn hair marked the spo} from 
at which, with super-rodent effort the s; 
he had pulled free. No one desired} addin 
an encore. Colette was waving he} mean: 
arms : “ Look at my noives! See?"} perso: 
so the trap was left unbaited. Bul js ren 
the climax of her affliction was ni} We 
yet. the-st 
When I returned next day at Lion, 
Colette had already gone. She hail two 
set off down the trail alone, s 
that Dan would take her to the bus} rates, 
and leaving the expensive luggage 
follow at will. No pleading by 
would stay her, a city girl soreh| folloy 
tried and put upon by savagt killer 
conspiracy. For Sir Henry’s mali} Jones 
had been surpassed by my own, ati} pleas; 
even Dolly was almost prepared tt} and t 
accept my evil intent as she displayed living 
the awful ruin. For into each of te} into 
five expensive, matched cases, one 
my five soft-nosed bullets had Tt 
its devastating way, played havo} Capt 
within, and departed through a bok} Ryan 
the size of a cannon ball. Evident) out | 
of malice was so strongly against I indeg 
that I could make little defen} byt ; 
And Dolly’s suspicion was not at 
allayed by the woe I added to t) How. 
list— Lian 
“Poor Sir Henry! He too Wi} Jone 
probably never return.” 
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Trem} Herz in Wales, contrary to popular 
belief, there is no difficulty in the 
. A tuft distinguishing of our friends one 
the spo} from the other, albeit so many boast 
nt effort, the same surname; for by simply 
e desired} adding their place of abode, their 
aving he} means of livelihood or some peculiar 
! See?") personal characteristic, all confusion 
ted. Bull is removed. 


| Was mi) ~=We have Jones-the-milk, Jones- 
the-stores, Jones-butcher, Jones-the- 
y at Lion, who keeps the pub, and the 


She half two rather frightening uniformed 


one, Sunt figures, Jones-P.C. and Jones-the- 
) the bus} rates. Then there is Jones-the-pig, 
uggeage i) not so-called for reasons that appear 


, by to be obvious, but just because he 
irl sore) follows his trade of itinerant pig- 
y ae killer. There is our minister, Rev. 
y's malic} Jones, B.A., who enjoys none of the 
own, ai] pleasures of life, at least openly, 
epared tt} and there is Parson Jones who enjoys 
-displaytt} living immensely and who enters 
ach of tit} into every parish activity with the 
5€S, ONO} greatest enthusiasm. 
had There is no similarity between 
ed havo} Captain Evan Jones and Mr Jones 
igh a hok} Evans, J.P., and we must not miss 
Evident out London Jones, who has never, 
gainst M) indeed, visited the great metropolis, 
; defen} but nevertheless calls his splendidly 
not at) omate drapery emporium London 
led tot) House; down in the town of 
Llanpwyll that is. And London 
e too Wi} Jones is Hon. Secretary to the 
Llanpwyll Foxhounds, which famous 
Pack is advertised to meet upon this 
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BY ‘DALESMAN’ 


very day of which I am writing at the 
hospitable home of David Davies- 
the-Cwrt. 

Wherever the Llanpwyll Hounds 
may meet there is to be found 
refreshment for one and all; for 
this is still the happy custom, a 
reminder of those days when all 
foxhunters arriving at the place of 
meeting were hungry after riding 
from afar, and must be fed before the 
sport of the day began. The annual 
meet at the Cwrt is the most famous 
of all, and in this land of generosity 
over everything except hard cash, 
in this land of hospitality and 
kindness, no one, so to speak, 
‘ pushes out the boat’ further than 
Jones - the - Cwrt. Upon the last 
Saturday in November all the 
countryside assembles at the Cwrt 
as though drawn thither by some 
giant vacuum-cleaner, to partake of 
everything so freely offered and so 
firmly pressed upon all-comers. 

Mrs Jones and her three sisters, 
as well as her auntie from Newport, 
have been cooking and baking for 
the better part of the night and now, 
at last, all is ready and a quict 
expectant hush hovers over the farm- 
stead. Mr Jones himself stands 
upon his front steps all shining and 
polished, and looking very like one 
of his own turkey cocks; no longer 
does he aspire to the pigskin, leaving 
such dangerous entertainment to his 
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son, Ivor, while he follows in his 
Land-Rover. He still loves all that 
goes with foxhunting, and he fondly 
hopes that the deep dingle below 
the farm will hold a fox, as often it 
does, in spite of the farm dogs that 
continually roam about in it. 

A good five minutes before the 
appointed time a chorus of the 
above-mentioned dogs announces 
that Mr Vaughan Davies is bringing 
his famous pack down the farm road 
at a brisk trot; and there he comes 
with his rough-coated hounds, closely 
followed by Owen-the-whip, clutch- 
ing his formidable wand of office 
and scuttling along upon his well- 
known racing-pony, Monty. When 
at home, Owen-the-whip is also 
Owen the groom, as well as Owen 
the cowman, shepherd and general 
assistant to his Master, and even 
reluctant gardener when Mrs Davies 
can catch him. Now here he is, 
uncommon smart in all his glory, in 
a coat that was once a red one, and 
with his cord trousers tucked into 
the wide tops of his ‘ Wellingtons.’ 
A green and red choker is wound 
round his long neck and his head 
is surmounted by his best cap in a 
neat pattern of check. 

His Master, following his beckon- 
ing host through the open doorway, 
wears a mackintosh, from beneath 
which can be seen a pair of shiny 
black leggings, and a pair of new 
brown boots ornamented by swan- 
necked cavalry spurs. One feels 
that Mr Vaughan Davies, M.F.H., 
is impeccably dressed beneath his 
mackintosh, but since he does not 
take it off one cannot be quite certain. 

** Stop you down by there, Owen 
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boy, and see to the dogs,” he com-| : 
mands; adding, “ They will bring 
you out something directly.” Owen} we 
however, is taking no chances, for 
he has waited before in hungy 
unattended expectancy. So, m This ; 
sooner is his Master safely out of 
sight than he, hitching Monty } spir 
a post, edges his way silently through} yhom 
the back door and darts up tk boy ¥ 
flagged passage and into the scullery,} py ig 

Here, as he knows from past) fom 
experience, a large and groaning) doce 
table is laid ready for those ‘ what} 1 th, 
hold the horses,’ and such of their 
friends whom shyness forbids w 
mix with the company in the kitchen 
Mrs Jones does not rely upon the} sight 
fragments that remained to satisfy 
these stalwarts. They are indis 
pensible adjuncts to a successfil} py g 
meet, and of necessity they ar long 
unable to eat at the same time 8} fired 
those whose horses they hold. They) tp 4 
will come in afterwards, gobble #} pefo, 
much and as quickly as they canani} yy, 
rush out again to join in the chas} the.) 
There is never any shortage of them} pony 
‘ what hold the horses’ at any met} the — 
at the Cwrt. darti 

Let us follow our Master inside} 4 
and down the narrow hall. A doo} Mon 
on the right, discreetly ajar, discloses} gong 
the seldom used dining-room, ib} obey 
walnut table decorated with a varie} a5 g 
of bottles and glasses. The halty ago, 
closed door hides this sinful sigh!) hop. 
from the gaze of those who shi} of p; 
alcohol except to ward off the cold} one 
that are so prevalent in the winte} rath 
time. Old Mr Jones, father of ou scho 
host, is sitting on a horse-hair chal} prey 
beside the blazing fire. It is bod} spir 
unwise and difficult to engage hil} tra, 

















in lengthy conversation. He is 
stone deaf and very reminiscent. 

We leave our Master pclitely 
protesting in the dining-room and 
peep quickly round the door opposite. 
This is obviously the drawing-room, 
ad in it, upon the very edges of 
their chairs, are three smart ladies 
whom we do not know and a small 
boy whom we do not want to know. 
He is being restrained with difficulty 
from doing wanton damage. We 
close the door quickly and pass on 
to the vast kitchen, a great vaulted 
apartment of another age wherein 
are held shearing-suppers, harvest 
feasts, and even upon some winter 
nights, whist drives. Mrs Jones, 
very chic, with a small silk apron 
over her best frock, is being assisted 
by a dozen willing helpers, and the 
long tables are crowded with red- 
faced sportsmen doing ample justice 
to the tremendous repast set out 
before them. 

Meanwhile, out in the yard, Jack- 
the-Monk has grasped the Master’s 
pony by the bridle and is surveying 
the scene around him with dark, 
darting eyes. 

A remarkable man is Jack-the- 
Monk. Even in a community that 
conforms to no regular pattern and 
obeys no written rules, he stands out 
& a rare personality. Many years 
4g0, Dr Lloyd Williams, now, it is 
hoped, in Paradise, was, with the aid 
of his coachman, forced to amputate 
one of Jack’s fingers. It was in 


tather a poor way subsequent to a 
school outing to Cardiff Zoo on the 
Previous Saturday, when Jack, in 
spite of all admonition to the con- 
tary, pushed his right hand into a 
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cage and seized a monkey by the tail. 
. . . In the general course of things 
his school-fellows called him ‘ Jack- 
the-monkey,’ and few now trouble 
about his correct name. Even that 
extremely shrewd old witch of a 
mother with whom he lives at Rhyd 
cottage is invariably referred to as 
‘old Mrs Monk-the-Rhyd.’ 

A great worker is Jack, but never 
for very long at the same task; for 
he wearies easily, and many half- 
built gable-ends, topless chimneys 
and portions of unfinished walls 
bear testimony to his skill as a mason, 
which he claims as his trade. But 
no work comes amiss to him; for he 
can do almost anything that the 
countryside demands of him, and he 
still has a regular job on alternate 
Fridays with Price-auctioneers, when 
he is in charge of the pens in 
Llanpwyll market. It is regretful 
to have to say that he may on occasion 
be a trifle forgetful over the order 
of things, and may permit cattle 
and sheep to go through the ring 
out of their lawful turn (if he has 
been approached in the right way) ; 
while those whose honest instincts 
rebel against the thought of parting 
with the price of the necessary 
pint to procure precedence may 
find themselves last on the list 
and offering their stock for sale by 
lamplight after all the buyers have 
gone home. 

Fly-fishing, dry for preference, is 
his favourite pastime, and he scorns 
those who adopt other methods, 
even the worm-fishermen earning 
his unsparing contempt; but no 
pheasant need crow twice within 
his hearing or it will crow no more. 





He can ride anything after the manner 
of the mountain-men and gallop with 
the greatest abandon and pleasure 
over the roughest and steepest of 
going secured to the saddle as though 
by some adhesive. 

He is invariably attired in an old 
and shabby rain-coat held together 
by a length of cord instead of buttons, 
and his grizzled hair is covered by 
a conical green feit hat devoid of any 
ribbon or band these many years. 
One of the last of the twist-tobacco 
smokers, he was an object of delight 
and horror when he once cadged a 
ride on ‘ bus-school.? There was 
no smoking permitted, so Jack 
chewed ; there was no expectorating 
allowed, so Jack swallowed, and the 
children hugged themselves with 
enjoyment. 


Jack holds the Master’s pony and 
criticises loudly and unflatteringly 
the hounds that cluster round the 
back door. Every shed and barn is 
filled with ponies of all sorts, and 
hungry, hopeful men hold the ponies 
of the more privileged sportsmen 
who refuse to sink so low as to tie up 
their animals; a crowd of children 
surround them, nudging each other 
and laughing behind their hands. 

Old stupid Morgan-the-Traeth sits 
upon his pony, for he will not go 
inside the Cwrt. This, in fact, is 
the first time he has been as far as 
the yard, he usually waits up on the 
hill. But last year he missed the hunt 
thereby, so he has now ventured, 
grudgingly, closer than he knows 
to be fitting. He has a stone in 
his pocket for Jones-the-Cwrt (all 
about a fence it was, and their fathers 
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shed bitter words over it). The} Jack- 
fence has long gone, but the memon lower 
remains ; one day he will throw the} houn 
stone and honour will be satisfied} {am 
“Go you inside man, and ge} is no 
yourself some wittles,” counsehf bag | 
Jack-the-Monk. “No need sitting} souff 
down by there glowering on an empty} so cl 
belly.” and, 
Parked on the field outside the} curta 
yard is a great assembly of cars of} to th 
every vintage, including the blak/ Ol 
shiny ones of the more extravagant} tubs 
and of the more shrewd in juggling} unmi 
with ‘ pluddy old tax-income,’ and} wher 
in the filling in of the forms necessary} to m 
to obtain every known subsidy.) will 
There is the much battered) sees 
Land- Rover of Huw Griffiths} Ding 
Trawdfynnon, affectionately know} Th 
as The Jeep, a famous vehick} can 
without which the very life-blood} when 
of the Hunt would dry up. It if back 
Huw’s proudest boast that he hs) migh 
never been overset, but undoubtedly} “Co 
both he and those passengers wh)} come 
crowd into the back until it resemble} and ] 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, suffer} dogs. 
moments of anxiety. Spades, pics} Mi 
and an assortment of chains ani hall | 
tools litter the floor, where also stands} hot 
a black box perforated with numerous} fire. 
air-holes, containing the two canilt} rush, 
tigers Dill and her son Taff, mastes} are r 
of every art of underground warfare} those 
Upon special occasions, such sf searc 
this, the calamity of a blank daj mat 
must be insured against all odds, #} to t 
Huw in some way usually contrive} vent 
to have a fox in a sack to enlatg} So | 
at a convenient time and place whe} tega 
the prospect of finding a wil} som 
one seems doubtful. And so thet) som 
in the sack quietly lies the fox whidp the | 














it). The jack-the-Monk is to liberate in the 
> memonf lower end of the Cwrt Dingle if 
throw thef hounds do not find a fox higher up. 
satisfied } [am in error, however; for the fox 
and getfis no longer lying dormant in the 
counsel f bag but, resenting his snarling and 
ed sitting} suffling neighbours in their box 
an empty} so close by, has eaten his way out 
amd, squeezing between the canvas 
itside the} curtains, has dropped like a shadow 
of cars off to the ground. 
the blackf Old Caradoc, searching the swill- 
ktravagant) tubs by the pig-pen, receives an 
n juggling} unmistakable whiff of the lotion 
ome,’ and} wherewith the fox has been anointed 
necessary} to make doubly sure that hounds 
subsidy.) will pursue him, and, looking up, 
battered} sees him gliding down towards the 
Griffiths- Dingle. 
ly know The confusion within the house 
s_vehick} can be better imagined than described 
life-bloodf when Joe-the-Mill throws open the 
up. It spback door and yells with all his 
at he ha} might, half frantic with excitement : 
idoubtedl} “Come you out now one and all, 
ngers who} come you out, the fox is in the Dingle 
resembles} and Jack-Monk has gone off with the 
tta, suffer} dogs.” 
ides, pics} Mrs Jones and Mary are in the 
hains andj hall bearing newly filled teapots and 
also stand} hot kettles from the dining-room 
| numero} fire. They both go down before the 
two cami} tush, and the howls of the scalded 
ff, masten} are no louder than the shoutings of 
1d warfare} those fighting their way out and 
s, such #jsearching for their hats; for no 
blank dap matter what calamity may befall, 
I odds, #§ NO true son of the Principality can 
y contrive} Venture hatless into the open air. 
to enlat) So hats and sticks are snatched 
place whelj tegardless of ownership or fit, as 
g a will some dash for the front door and 
dso thet Some for the back, leaving alone in 
e fox whidf the kitchen those two whose profes- 
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sion or calling has imbued them 
with that calmness in emergency that 
is so essential. Parson Jones and 
Cyril Jones, P.C., do not pause in 
their eating, but the latter feels that 
some conversation is required. For 
the life of him he cannot think of a 
suitable opening, but when he does, 
he hits upon the very one next to the 
heart of the parson. “ How be the 
collections coming along now, your 
Reverence?” he inquires, his mouth 
half filled with chocolate cake. 

The vicar has been hit on the raw. 
** Constable,” he replied, “ this is 
the greediest parish in all Wales. 
Why, last Sunday in both services 
only one and ninepence in cash, all 
copper, and an ornamental button 
of no value whatever.” 

Jack-the-Monk is off with the dogs 
indeed; for no sooner does old 
Caradoc throw his tongue than 
every hound leaves its own particular 
occupation in the yard and flies to 
his familiar voice, and so what can 
Jack do, Jack the man of quick 
decisions? Well, he is up on the 
Master’s pony in a flash and out of 
the yard and flying down the steep 
field towards the Dingle followed by 
everyone who is in possession of a 
mount in the yard, and quite out of 
sight before any of the struggling 
household canreach theopenair. .. . 

“Take my horse now,” is the 
offer, and our Master makes a dive 
for the proffered three-year-old 
straight off the mountains. Getting 
a foot in the stirrup he turns the 
slack-girthed saddle round and is 
down upon his back in a moment, 
and no sooner is he on his hands and 
knees than he is bowled right over 
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again by Ianto-the-Upper-Allt, who 
had come tearing round the corner 
on a half-bred cart-horse. 

To horse! To horse! And every- 
one scrambles up as best he can. 
The jostling and confusion is terrific. 

“* Come you now into the old Jeep, 
Master-bach,” cries Huw, hastening 
to the aid of his prostrate friend and 
dragging him towards the Land- 
Rover, whose rear compartment is 
now filled to capacity by a crowd 
of passengers demanding instant 
departure. 

Owen-the-Whip, in dismay, finds 
only the broken bridle attached to 
the post where he had left his 
treasured Monty, but, nothing 
daunted, and by running as fast as 
his ‘ Wellingtons’ will permit, he 
manages to jump onto the back of the 
Jeep and hang there, precariously, 
next to fat Aaron Jenkins, a hideous 
form of death being close to them 
both from then onwards. 

In the front sits the Master, and 
had he been able he would have 
been grinding his teeth, but their 
grinding days are done; they have 
already been ground past repairing 
and lie in the mud by the back door 
of the Cwrt. 

** Like a funeral it were,” declared 
Mrs Thomas to Mrs James who saw 
them pass her cottage. “ Like a 
funeral it were, only twice as fast like.” 

On the summit of the Gaer, that 
rocky eminence where once the 
Romans built their camp and whence 
all the surrounding country can be 
surveyed, stands Thomas-the- Spy 
and his bosom friend Sylum Griffiths. 
This latter, as his name might denote, 
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was, many years previously, tem 
porarily incarcerated in a meni 
institution, but the only form 
insanity which now manifests itself 
if so it might be, is his insatiabk 
love of hunting. 

This is shared by Thomas-th 
Spy, the local war-hero. He wy 


upon 
nad | 


originally called Thomas Spyglass} daly 


on account of the pair of binocular 
he brought home with him from tk 
first German War. Had he bea 
observed by any of the Higher 
Command obtaining these Germa 





in be 


binoculars in the manner in whid) © 


he claims to have done, then m 


Sy 


award could have been too high for} Pat: 


such deeds of gallantry. It % 


however, open to doubt if so smal} %U 
and inoffensive a little man coulif 


possibly have annihilated so may 
of the foe single-handed. 

The ‘spy-glasses’ are his mos 
treasured possession. He keeps them 
oiled and polished and wrapped in: 
silk handkerchief within the leather 
case which can be seen slung over his 
shoulder when he and his cron 
venture forth every morning thi 
hounds are within possible walkig 
distance from where they live in the 
village below the Gaer. 

Tom carries the glasses and Sylum 
a string-bag containing what Tom 
calls the unexpended portion of tht 
day’s ration. These two foxhuntes 
have much in common besides thei 
love of hunting, and one is thet 
loathing for work. Sylum has neve 
worked at all, and is now at the af 
when he draws ‘the pension.’ Tot 
too, receives a pension, this from 
a grateful Government on accoull 
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of his war services and his claim 


does not trouble him very much, 
except just before he is due for his 
periodical medical review, when 
Thomas can be observed hobbling 
upon a stick and wheezing dreadfully. 

“Look you down below!” sud- 
denly cries Sylum, whose eyes are 
in better shape than Tom’s treasured 
gasses. Tom looks, and lo and 
behold! there is the fox coming up 
the green road; for a green road is 


a = being gassed. Fortunately this 





as good as anywhere else to a fox 
out of a bag in a strange country. 

Sylum, all his better instincts and 
past mistakes forgotten, rushes down 
the hill-side waving his stick and 
shouting as loudly as he can, closely 
followed by Tom doing exactly the 
same only more loudly. 

Our fox, hearing the commotion, 
turns off the path and is lost to sight 
among the rocks and bracken. 
Blodwen, Tippler, Caradoc and all 
the gallant pack surround the two 
friends, looking expectantly up at 
them. 

Sylum is no huntsman, and the 
shaking of his umbrella in the faces 
of the pack has the undesired effect 
of turning them up the hill instead of 
down. Then, disaster upon disaster, 
Willie-the-Cwm, coming along the 
hill with his four sheep-dogs to join 
in the hunt, starts a fresh fox from 
out of the heather while he is still half 
a mile away. The only thing that 
he can accomplish really well is to 
shout. 

“To’im! To ’im!” cries Jack- 
the-Monk, arriving at this moment 
and hearing that huntsman’s 
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sometime-welcome sound, the glad 
Holloa. Smacking his boot with his 
stick while the following horsemen 
take up the cry, they drive the half- 
reluctant hounds to where Willie- 
the-Cwm can be discerned upon the 
horizon apparently dancing a jig. 

*“* Dead beat he is and close afore 
the dogs,” cries that worthy, in no 
way surprised to see Jack-the-Monk 
right up with hounds; for in such 
care-free countries as this the man 
who can get nearest to hounds hunts 
them ; not that they take any notice, 
being accustomed to such things, 
and caring little so long as they are 
not interfered with too hardly. 

Hounds dwell for a moment on 
this new scent, and then, deciding to 
make the best of it, soon have the 
hills resounding again with music as 
they set off to pursue the fresh fox 
to where the dark-green stain on the 
far-away hills proclaims the vast 
fox-sanctuary of the Forestry Planta- 
tions at Aberllyn. 

Jack-the-Monk and his companions 
now discover that their mounts have 
lost something of their morning 
vivacity, and so, when they reach the 
mountain road and the music of 
hounds can faintly be heard receding 
into the distance, they call a council 
of war. 

Jack, the man of rapid decisions, 
soon has his mind made up. No use 
indeed following the old dogs to the 
Forestry ; no sense in going to those 
old woods when down the road only 
half a mile away is the only crossing- 
place over the river for miles, and 
close against the bridge the small 
and rather sordid inn which rejoices 
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in the name of the Pont Hotel. That 
is where he will go, and so, down to 
the bridge ride the thrusters at the 
gallop. 

** Give the man back his horse,” 
orders Jack to Joseph Jenkins- 
Cefnberyn, dismounting and pre- 
paring to enter the inn. “ His owner 
will be by shortly.” Joseph is a 
trifle slower than his comrades in 
grasping the essentials of life and 
takes the reins unprotestingly. 

It is a constant surprise that any 
fox can live to maturity, so many 
hazards does he encounter in his 
daily life. One would think that the 
species would become extinct instead 
of being fairly plentiful, and this 
particular fox, thinking himself to 
be safe when he sees the Forestry 
looming so near, has not reckoned 
upon encountering the great hailf- 
bred greyhound belonging to John 
Howells-Ystrad, a brute guaranteed 
to kill anything with fur on it.... 

John, dashing up with his sheep- 
dogs and his stick, has just completed 
his nefarious work and is searching for 
his knife, as yet undecided whether to 
skin poor Reynard or merely to de- 
brush him and claim his pound re- 
ward from Officer-Pest, when he hears 
hounds coming up the rough fields 
below him. He seizes his dogs and 
hides himself behind a tree, fearful 
that he may be torn asunder. But 
hounds, coming up, took no heed of 
him, and begin to worry the dead fox 
in the half-hearted manner of Welsh 
and mountain hounds, to whom the 
breaking up of a fox is so nauseous. 

Owen-the-dogs is the first of the 
horsemen to arrive, having distanced 
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all the others upon a pony that he 
found tied up outside the Pont Hotel, 
He is soon listening to John Howells; 
vivid description of the kill, which, if 
not exactly in accordance with fac, 
is at least flattering to the pack. 

* Clean jiggered he was, Owen 
bach, and that little old dog, the white 
one with the baldy patch to him, 
turned him twice before the big black 
took him soundly.” 

The two Land-Rovers next come 
slushing and rolling along the bound 
ary road at the edge of the Forest, 
and the Master and Mr Jones-the- 
Cwrt and all the passengers (in- 
cluding Miss Hughes-school-teacher 
and little Jackie Williams, half 
smothered and feeling sick) tumble 
out of them and, hurling themselves 
over the fence, rush down the bank 
and look with delight at the ter 
mination of this great hunt. 

Discussion and argument com 
tinue for long into the night, and 
all differences are forgotten in the 
successful conclusion to the day’ 
sport. The meet at the Cwrt ha 
again been an outstanding triumph, 
and Billy Jones-the-Lion, drawing 
yet another pint for our hero long 
after his establishment should legit 
mately have been closed, voices the 
general opinion of those who stil 
crowd his bar. “ Fair play to old 
Jack,” says he. “ Fair play to him, 
boys ; he done his best to whip of 
the dogs and near broke his ned 
galloping to do it down by the Cwrt 
Dingle.” 

Those who know differently hold 
their peace. It has been a great day, 
Fair play to old Jack-the-Monk. . «+ 
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THE KIRKES’ CONQUEST OF CANADA 


BY G. H. S. MILLS 


Tus is the story of those remark- 
able seventeenth-century conquerors 
of Canada, the Kirke brothers. They 
captured Canada from the French 
a hundred and thirty years before 
Wolfe, yet it is doubtful whether one 
Canadian in ten thousand has ever 
heard of them. Why have they been 
so neglected ? They deserve better 
of history. 

In 1628, brilliantly led by the 
eldest brother, David Kirke, their 
forces occupied Port Royal (now 
Nova Scotia’s Annapolis Royal), 
besieged Quebec by blockading the 
St Lawrence at Tadoussac, and in 
a spectacular action surprised and 
defeated a French fleet of eighteen 
sail sheltering in Gaspé Bay. The 
following year, joining forces with 
Sir William Alexander, Earl of 
Stirling and first Viscount Canada, 
they gathered an expedition of nine 
vessels in which they brought out the 
tatliest Scottish settlers to Nova 
Scotia, Then moving up the St 
Lawrence they accepted from Samuel 
de Champlain and his starving 
garrison the surrender of Quebec, 
and thereby the whole of Canada. 
For the origin of these amazing 
expeditions we must look now at 
— and England about the year 
1627. 


It was a period of bitter religious 





conflict. In France the Huguenots 
were being oppressed by the sombre 
cleric then controlling French policy, 
Cardinal Richelieu. It was from 
these French Protestants that the 
Kirkes were able to obtain invaluable 
help for their Canadian expeditions. 
England at this time was under the 
erratic guidance of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who had 
climbed into high office as the 
favourite of James I. and his un- 
fortunate son, Charles. For three 
years now the country had been 
unsuccessfully warring with Catholic 
Spain, and it was in the naive hope 
of gaining France’s help against 
Spain that Buckingham arranged for 
the marriage of Louis XIII.’s sister, 
the pious Henrietta Maria, to Charles. 
Diplomatic motives aside, the match 
was made irresistably attractive by 
the French court’s promise of a 
dowry of 800,000 golden crowns, 
provided that Charles agreed to 
protect Catholics in England. 
Shortly after the marriage, offended 
by France’s refusal to war with 
Catholic Spain just to oblige Protest- 
ant England, the Duke, impulsive and 
irresponsible as a child, revenged 
himself by paying a swaggering visit 
to Louis’s court, and there in the 
most boorish manner grossly insulted 
the king by publicly making love to 
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his wife. Charles, faithless to the 
condition of the marriage contract, 
widened the ensuing rift by allowing 
a revival of Catholic persecution. 
Meanwhile, on the High Seas, French 
vessels were being stopped and 
forcibly inspected by English war- 
ships, and, where Spanish goods 
were found, taken into custody. 
Bad feelings took heat from such 
incidents and swiftly frothed into 
war. At Bordeaux the English wine 
fleet of two hundred sail was seized 
and impounded. Charles’s reply 
was to seize all French ships and 
goods in England. The inevitable 
retaliation was war, the confiscation 
of English merchandise, and the 


expulsion of English merchants 


trading in French ports. 

Among the merchants thus rudely 
expelled from France was a certain 
Gervase Kirke and his family. 
Gervase Kirke was born in 1568 at 
Greenhill Hall in the village of 
Norton in Derbyshire. Choosing 
the commercial life, he enjoyed a 
successful career as the cross-Channel 
agent in Dieppe for ‘ The London 
Company of Merchant Adventurers.’ 
He married there a French Huguenot, 
Elizabeth Goudon, who bore him 
five sons and two daughters. Bus- 
iness was good, and the shrewd 
Gervase so flourished that eventually 
he became a director in the London 
Company. On the outbreak of war, 
actively assisting their father in the 
shipping and trading business were 
his three eldest sons: David, Lewis 
and Thomas. All of them received 
a useful training by serving aboard 
and handling the company vessels. 
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Born and brought up in Diepp, 
the Kirkes were fully bilingual, and, 
through their father, on familiar terns 
with many of the leading French 
merchants. From them they learned 
of the thriving fur trade in Canada 
They also learned that in 1627 th 
fur-trading company operated by the 
Protestant De Caens of Dieppe, and 
the Catholic Samuel de Champlain of 
Rouen, had had its monopoly of the 
St Lawrence region abruptly ca- 
celled four years before the leg 
expiration. The man _ responsible 
was the dictatorial Cardinal Richelieu, 
‘Grand Master, Chief and Gener 
Superintendent of the Navigation and 
Commerce of France,’ who organised 
in its place the Company of New 
France with himself as the head 
The purpose of this company, 
aside from profit, was to bring out 
to Canada four or five thousand 
settlers who should make Quebe« 
what tourist publications now neve 
cease to refer to as ‘the cradk 
of French civilisation in North 
America.’ 

Situated where the St Lawrence 
narrows for the last time, Quebec wa 
the ideal site for French headquarten 
in Canada. Magnificent in its naturl 
strength, it was weak only in om 
respect, its isolation. After the last 
fur-trading vessels had sailed away 
laden with the choicest northem 
furs exchanged by the Indians for the 
cheapest European trinkets, Quebe 
was on its own. This meant thi 
those who stayed behind were danger 
ously dependent on the friendlines 
of the surrounding savages, and tht 
sure arrival of the annual supply 
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fleet. Champlain, fully aware of 
Quebec’s predicament, did what he 
could. At the top of the cliff, on a 
site that would now lie in front of 
the Chateau Frontenac Hotel, he 
erected his ‘ Habitation’ and ‘ Fort 
of St Louis.’ These buildings he 
protected with heavy palisades, en- 
closing an area large enough, in 
emergency, to contain all the company 
employees who normally dwelt with 
their families in huts at the foot of 
the cliffs. 

The business-like Kirkes were 
keenly interested in what the French 
were doing in Canada. From fellow 
citizens of Dieppe, like the De 
Caens, they had found out all they 
could about Quebec, and formed an 
accurate picture of its strength and 
weakness. It was clear to them that 
no matter how strong the fortifica- 
tions, Quebec was vulnerable to a 


ow neve force which could prevent the arrival 
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of the annual supply-fleet. Em- 
bittered by their sudden expulsion 
from France, the Kirkes resolved to 
make profitable use of this knowledge. 
They believed that in the war which 
had just broken out, the incentives 
of patriotism and business could be 
nicely combined to gain honour and 
wealth, They resolved to take 
Quebec. 

The resolution made, the Kirkes 
Were not the sort to waste time. The 
father, Gervase, at once ordered his 
eldest son, David, to make an explor- 
atory voyage of the St Lawrence 
Gulf, and to bring back information 
about French strength. In his son’s 
absence, Gervase persuaded his 
fellow directors in the London Com- 
R 
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pany to back the venture should the 


report be favourable. With David 
Kirke’s enthusiastic return in the 
late autumn of 1627, the project 
was begun. Three vessels were 
armed and made ready for the voy- 
age: David Kirke’s own ship, the 
Abigail, of three hundred tons, and 
the George, and the William, of two 
hundred tons each, commanded by 
his brothers Lewis and Thomas 
Kirke. Approached for help, Charles 
I.’s impoverished government would 
do no more than grant letters of 
marque signed by the King, and 
bearing the Great Seal of England, 
giving them authority ‘to capture 
and destroy any French ships which 
they might encounter, and utterly 
to drive away and root out the French 
settlements in Nova Scotia and 
Canada.’ 

On the evening of the 21st March 
1628, the little fleet set out from 
Gravesend without fanfare, and on 
an ebb tide slipped swiftly down the 
Thames. In the lead was the 
Abigail, captained by Jacques Michel, 
skilful Huguenot mariner of Dieppe, 
with David Kirke aboard as ‘ Admiral 
of the Fleet.” The departure had 
been hastened by news from Dieppe 
that the recently organised Com- 
pany of New France was fitting out 
an expedition guarded by warships 
under the command of Admiral de 
Roquemont. With the addition of 
certain large fishing-craft, which 
attached themselves to the convoy 
for protection, this French fleet 
numbered eighteen vessels. 

The Kirkes’ slow voyage to New- 
foundland was marked by that extra- 
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ordinary good fortune which seemed 
to accompany them. While still 
some hundreds of miles off New- 
foundland they sighted a vessel 
coming up astern. Quickly fanning 
out, they encircled and captured her 
after a brisk chase. The ship was 
the Vicaille, vanguard of the Com- 
pany of New France’s expedition, 
sent ahead because of her superior 
speed to bring advance supplies to 
Quebec and the news that settlers 
were at last on their way. Aboard, 
the chief figure was the swashbuck- 
ling adventurer, La Tour, whose 
later exploits form a colourful page 
in Canadian history. To the Kirkes 
the most important part of the 
capture was the vital information 
La Tour was able to give them that 
the main body of the fleet was at 
least three weeks behind. They 
would have ample time. Putting a 
prize crew aboard the Vicaille, and 
distributing the French - sailors 
equally among their three ships, the 
Kirkes continued on to Newfound- 
land, their effective fighting strength 
raised now to four. 

After stopping for fresh supplies, 
they crossed over from Newfound- 
land to the Nova Scotian coast, and 
swept up to the French fishing and 
fur-trading base on Miscou Island 
off the Bay of Chaleur. Capturing 
it with ease, the Kirkes went on past 
Gaspé peninsula, and up river to 
another French base at Moulin 
Baude off Tadoussac. In the harbour 
were the usual Basque fishing-boats, 
and a thirty-ton pinnace from Quebec. 
Their speedy capture awed the 
savages of the Montagnard tribe, 
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who swarmed out to greet th 
English vessels. With that bound} read: 
less credulity and respect with whic 
Indians at first greeted a Europem, | g 
conqueror, they eagerly accepted 
David Kirke’s convenient yarn thi 
his four ships were merely a smal 
detachment from a huge fleet lying 
out of sight awaiting his orden, 
And they were won over completely 
by his promise that in fur-tradin 
the English had far better things tp 
offer than the French. Quickly 
dropping their loyalty to Champlain, 
the Indians told the Kirkes that i 
they wished to take Quebec by 
starvation instead of direct assault 
they must first destroy the livestod 
pasturing at Cap Tourmente, new 
the present Island of Orleans. Th 
Indians even offered to guide them 
It was too good to miss. But tk 
raid had to be carried out at ont 
before news of their arrival bal} own y 
reached Quebec. Led by the dash 
ing Etienne Brulé and Nichols 
Marsolet, famed guides in the eathy “vice 
history of New France, who becaus 
of discontent had joined the English} are gis 
the raiding party set out early th} more 
following morning. Arriving 





Cap Tourmente well before part 
the soldiers were quickly landed, a)... , 
before the alarm could be given Di} has cj, 


captured the startled cowhands at to re 


their families. The cattle we coe 
butchered, barns were set alight, of i va 
the dazed prisoners brought back later, 
the pinnace to Tadoussac. In ® it, an 
meantime David Kirke had oMy that i 

grace 


cocted a cleverly worded message 
Champlain and given it to so 
captured Basque fishermen to # 







set thy to him at Quebec. The message 


bound.) read : 
h which} «Sir, 
uropems I give you notice that I have 


cepted f obtained a Commission from the King 
arn that) of Great Britain, my most honoured 
Lord and Master, to take possession 

¥ smal of these countries, to wit: Canada 
et lying) and Acadia ; and for that purpose we 
orden} have set out eighteen sail strong, each 

mpletely} vessel of which has taken its course as 
trading ordered by his Majesty. For my part, 
hinges I have already seized the establish- 
hings ment at Miscou, and all the small 
Quickly craft and boats along that coast, as also 
amplait,§ those here at Tadoussac, where I am 
s that ip at present at anchor. You will also 
ebec by take notice that among the vessels I 
- assault have taken is one belonging to the 
New Company, which was on its way 
to you with provisions and refresh- 
ate, Nee ments, as well as goods for trading 
ns. Th} purposes, and which was under the 
de them? ©mmand of a man called Norot: 
But th the Sieur de la Tour was also on 

board, and was coming to you; 
‘ which ship I have boarded from my 
rival hal} own vessel. I had made preparations 
the das} for coming to see you myself, but I 
Nichols} have thought it better only to send an 
the eatl advice boat and two shallops to seize 
and destroy the cattle at Cape Tour- 

mente; for I know that when you 
e English! are distressed for want of food, I shall 
early th} more easily obtain what I desire, 
which is, to take your settlement. 





oa And in order to prevent any ship 

ariving I am determined to remain 
inded, here until the season of navigation 
given MF has closed, so that no ship may come 
hands aii" to revictual you. Wherefore now 
ittle consider what you wish to do: 
alight, whether you are willing to surrender 


back’ the settlement or not ; for, sooner or 
ht later, with God’s help, I must have 
it, and I should desire for your sake 
that it might be rather with a good 
grace than on compulsion, so as to 


c. In 
had 

message 

t to 














to the Champlain Society, Toronto. 
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avoid the bloodshed that might occur 
on both sides. If you surrender the 
place with courtesy, you may rest 
assured of receiving good treatment 
in every respect, both as regards your 
persons and your goods, which latter, 
on my faith and on my hope of 
Paradise I shall preserve as carefully 
as if they were my own, without 
diminishing them by the smallest 
possible portion. These Basques that 
I send you are men from the ships I 
have taken; and they will be able to 
tell you how the affairs of France and 
England are going on, and even the 
course affairs are taking in France 
touching the New Company created 
for this country. 

‘Send me word what you wish to 
do, and if you desire to treat with me 
in this matter, send me a man for that 
purpose, whom I promise to treat as 
well as myself, giving him every kind 
of satisfaction, and to grant any 
reasonable requests you may make, 
on your resolving to give over to me 
the settlement. Awaiting your reply, 
and your decision to do as above 
expressed, I shall remain, Sir, 


‘Your Affectionate Servant, David 
Kirke, this eighteenth of July, 1628.’ 


It was the old tactics of bluff, but 
in such a dauntless veteran as Cham- 
plain, David Kirke had met his 
match. Hoping that somehow relief 
might yet come, Champlain made a 
brave reply, declaring that whatever 
the Indians might report, Quebec 
still had ample provisions and 
ammunition, and that if the Kirkes 
wished to put the matter to the test, 
he would be glad to salute them with 
cannon shots: ‘Honour demands 
that we fight to the death.’ After 
sending this he began preparations 


* For this and other letters from ‘ Samuel de Champlain’s Works ’ we are indebted 
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for the coming ordeal. His real 
situation was desperate. Supplies 
were quite insufficient, and even 
with help from the Indians it would 
be touch and go whether without the 
arrival of the supply-fleet they could 
last out another winter. 

Back in Tadoussac, David Kirke 
assembled all his officers in a council 
of war, and read them Champlain’s 
answer. Though they had little 
trust in the Indians, they were all of 
them certain that, if Quebec was not 
reinforced this summer, Champlain 
would have to surrender next year. 
The obvious thing now was to 
destroy the Company of New France’s 
expedition. There was no time to 
lose; the French ships might well 
have entered the Gulf. The decision 
made, the Kirkes set sail and in 
company cruised warily down river. 
Just off Cap Chat Indians brought 
them the exciting news that the 
French fleet had just arrived, and 
was sheltering in Gaspé Bay taking 
in water and provisions. Anxious 
that no word should reach Admiral 
de Roquemont, the Kirkes hoisted 
all sail and strained at full speed 
round Gaspé peninsula. 

Early in the afternoon of the 24th 
July the English flotilla stormed 
boldly into Gaspé Bay. There, 
clearly in view, lay the scattered 
supply-fleet with its protective screen 
of four warships, Admiral de Roque- 
mont’s flag flying from the largest. 
Lewis Kirke in the George and 
Thomas in the William attacked the 
warship closest to De Roquemont, 
while David Kirke directed the 
Abigail to starboard and the Vicaille to 
port of the flagship herself, and fired 
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a series of well-aimed broadsidy 
which crippled her before the admin 
could even bring his main armament 
to bear. When the ships closed tp 


grapple, one of the English officers  j 


knife in hand, leapt boldly aboard, 
and before anybody could stop him, 
seized Admiral de Roquemont ty 
the neck and threatened to cut his 
throat unless he at once ordered his 
fleet to surrender. The Admin 
was prudent. A shouted order, ani 
up went the signal. It was the 
master stroke ; for the French ship 
that had been attacked simultaneously 
by Lewis and Thomas Kirke had 
already struck. All the other vessel, 
seeing the surrender signal, ceased 


firing. 
For the Kirkes it was a rich haul; 
for Quebec it meant disaster, 


Eighteen vessels—warships, trans 
ports, supply-vessels—several large 


fishing-craft, a hundred and thirty-} 


eight heavy cannon, vast quantities 
of supplies and more than si 
hundred prisoners, of whom thre 


hundred and fifty were settlers. All i 


this captured by only four ships. It 
was an astonishing victory, gained 
because of the suddenness of the 
attack with a minimum of casualties 
The Kirkes were in no sense bat 
barous. They were pleasantly pirat 
ical gentlemen noted for thei 
unfailing charm and courtesy ; the 
were cultivated merchants with 4 
taste for adventure who regarded tht 
prospect of taking Quebec much # 
they would an enticing busines 
deal, and that goes far to expla 
their efficiency and success. 

Their design being to take Quebes 
they placed the hundreds of dismaytl 








settlers with whom they now found 
themselves burdened aboard two of 
the captured vessels with food and 
supplies enough for the return 
journey to France. In accord with 
the customs of war the French naval 
crews were held as prisoners. The 
Kirkes lingered in Gaspé Bay for 
about ten days, organising their 
swollen fleet for the homeward 
journey, and then, leaving Quebec 
without hope of being relieved that 
year, they sailed for England bulging 
with the spoils of war. 

The news of this extraordinary 
event spread like wildfire. It was 
the only victory in years of warfare, 
first with Spain, and then with 
France, years which had brought 


‘} England nothing but hardships and 


disgraceful defeats. In London there 
was frenzied rejoicing. In Paris, 
church bells were tolled in mourning, 
and the Kirkes were made subject to 
the death penalty if ever again they 
set foot in France. They were out- 
lawed; and their effigies were burned 
in the Place de Greve. There, on a 
lurid autumn night, three straw- 
filled bundles flamed over the shriek- 
ing mob. 

In England ambitious plans were 
hastened for next year’s expedition. 
The only difficulty was a protest put 
forward by one of the King’s inti- 
mates, Sir William Alexander, poet, 
Scottish baronet, and Secretary of 
State. In 1621, Sir William had 
received from King James the grant 
of an area in Canada equivalent in 
size to the present-day Maritimes, 
aid named in his honour ‘ Nova 
Scotia” The grant was made in 
complete disregard of the French 
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being already established at Port 
Royal. 

Though the merchants of the 
London Company knew well enough 
that the boundaries of this grant did 
not extend beyond the Gaspé pen- 
insula, Sir William was altogether too 
influential a man to ignore. Besides, 
it would help them to have a friend 
in royal circles. Since his concern 
was in settling Scots in ‘ Nova 
Scotia,’ and that of the London 
Company in trading profits, there 
could be no reason for conflict. A 
merger was hastily made between 
their two interests, and a new 
organisation set up called ‘ The 
Canada Company.’ In the articles 
of agreement it was stated : 

‘, . . that in the right and interest of 
the Crown of Scotland he [Sir William 
Alexander] should possess for a sole 
plantation of his nation all la Cadie 
[Acadia] and all the country and coasts 
within the Gulf of Canada on both 
sides of the river till they arrive 
within two leagues of Tadoussac.’ 
Sir William was also promised a 
share in the fur trade of the upper 
St Lawrence, and, to strengthen 
their hold on Canada, was asked to 
plant a Scottish colony somewhere 
above Tadoussac. 

This agreement reached, prepara- 
tions were continued with all speed. 
Anxious in case a French fleet should 
relieve Quebec before they arrived, 
the Kirkes were eager for an early 
start, but there were delays in 
assembling Alexander’s colonists, and 
the expedition was unable to leave 
before the very end of March, 
Including three vessels filled with 
Scottish settlers, the fleet which now 
sailed for Canada had grown to nine 
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ships, two of them large despatch- 
boats, of shallow draught, built 
especially for the tricky passage up 
to Quebec. 

After a long, arduous voyage 
complicated by an outbreak of scurvy, 
and with fierce headwinds most of 
the way, the fleet reached Canadian 
waters only in the latter part of June. 
Here the Scottish section parted 
company, and proceeded first to the 
east coast of Cape Breton Island, to 
a place called Baleine Cove, where 
settlers under the leadership of Lord 
Ochiltree were landed. The remain- 
ing hundred and sixty Scots con- 
tinued on to the main settlement at 
Port (Annapolis) Royal. The Kirkes 
had meanwhile sailed up the St 
Lawrence, capturing on the way one 
of Champlain’s pinnaces commanded 
by his nephew, Bouillé, who had been 
sent down river with thirty of the 
garrison in a desperate effort to get 
help for Quebec’s starving defenders. 
Bouillé begged for help at once. He 
said that Quebec was ready to sur- 
render, and that far from having to 
take it by storm, the Kirkes had only 
to send a relief expedition and the 
starving Frenchmen would bless 
them ; for they had been reduced to 
living on dogs and roots and the bark 
of trees. 

On arriving at Tadoussac, Lewis 
was appointed to take command of 
Quebec, and immediately set off in 
the George, accompanied by his 
brother, Thomas, and escorted by 
the two forty-ton despatch-boats 
filled with supplies. David Kirke 
himself remained off Tadoussac with 
the larger vessels on the watch for 
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any French ships which might ty 
to reach Quebec. Champlain by this 
time—half-way through July—ha 
almost given up hope of relief, and 
was making plans to winter with the 
savages. In his Journals, whic 
present such a vivid record of his 
heroic life in Canada, we have a 
eye-witness account of what hap 
pened when Lewis and Thoms 
Kirke arrived before Quebec. 

Shortly before eight on the mom- 
ing of the 19th July, one of 
Champlain’s servants excitedly re 
ported that three English vessek 
had been sighted a league from 
Point Levis. Though at this stag 
there was no question of even 
attempting to fight back, at least the 
surrender could be dignified. After 
signalling that he was willing to 
parley, Champlain relates that ‘... 
an English gentleman set foot on 
shore, and came to see me, court 
eously handing me a letter from the 
two brothers— 
* SIR, 

in pursuance of what our brother 
wrote to you last year, that sooner or 
later he would take possession 
Quebec, unless it were reinforced, ht 
has instructed us to assure you of his 
friendship, as we assure you of ours, 
and knowing well the state of extrem 
destitution in which you are will 
respect to everything, he calls upd 
you to place the fort and habitation 
in our hands, assuring you of the best 
treatment for yourself and your peopl, 
and also of as honourable and reasor 
able a settlement as you could desir 
Awaiting your reply we remain, Sif 

‘Your very affectionate Servants 
Lewis and Thomas Kirke. On boat 
the George, the Nineteenth of July 
1629.’ 
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After graciously conducted nego- 
tations, Lewis Kirke promised to 
transport all the prisoners back to 
France with these conditions : 


‘I consent that the officials go out 
with such arms, clothes, and furs as 
they may individually own, and the 
soldiers with their clothing and one 
beaver skin each without anything 
se; as regards the Fathers, they 
must content themselves with their 
cassocks and their books.’ 


There being no hope of better 
terms, Champlain accepted. Shortly 
after dawn the next day, the 2oth 
July 1629, the English force crossed 
over from Levis and began to dis- 
embark the occupation troops. When 
this was completed, the garrison 
installed, the surrender details 
arranged, and the Fleur-de-Lis low- 
ered, Lewis Kirke formally com- 
memorated the capture of Quebec 
with martial pomp and ceremony. 
As Champlain recounts : 


‘... [he] had the English flag 
hoisted on one of the bastions, and 
ordered the drums to beat to assemble 
the soldiers whom he placed in order 
on the ramparts; he then had a 
salute fired from the ships as well as 
with the five brass guns at the fort, 
the two small falconets at the factory, 
and some iron mortar pieces; after 
which he made his soldiers fire 
volleys of musketry . . . the whole in 
sign of rejoicing.’ 

Towards Champlain and their 
French prisoners the Kirkes behaved 
with that elaborate courtesy which 
distinguished all their actions. They 
Were true gallants, gentlemen ad- 
venturers in the romantic and 
profitable tradition. | Champlain 
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wrote of them in his Journals: ‘We 
had every kind of courtesy from the 
English,’ and of Lewis Kirke in 
particular he gratefully recorded that 


‘ 


. every kind of courtesy he 


could think of he showed me.’ 
Towards the Kirkes and their English 
followers Champlain bore no ill-will. 
They had performed their tasks 
humanely, and with undoubted skill 
and gallantry. His wrath was re- 
served for the numerous French 
turncoats who had joined the English. 


For the most part the traitors were 
Huguenots who, aggrieved at the 
harsh persecutions then going on in 
France, saw in the dashing, French- 
speaking Kirkes, with their promise 
of great enterprises, an opportunity 
for a more congenial haven. 

Since Champlain no longer had 
anything to do, he asked to be 
taken as soon as possible to David 
Kirke at Tadoussac. By the 24th 
July the landing of supplies was 
finished and the occupation force 
settled in. Those of the French who 
did not wish to remain boarded the 
George, and accompanied by the two 
despatch-boats sailed for Tadoussac. 
Late in the following afternoon, a 
French ship was observed off La 
Malbaie close to the shore and head- 
ing for Quebec. After his warning 
shot had been ignored, Thomas 
Kirke ordered his prisoners below, 
and prepared for battle. Hoping to 
capture the vessel intact, he decided 
to grapple instead of using his sup- 
erior fire-power. By a combination 
of bad luck and bad judgment, 
instead of coming up alongside, he 
rammed the Frenchman just for- 
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ward of her mainmast, and, despite 
all efforts to get free, remained 
caught there exposed to a withering 
cross-fire. Ripped by a fusilade of 
shots, the English crew faltered and 
fell back. To force them to renew 
the attack Thomas had to rush into 
their midst striking them furiously 
with the flat of his sword. As it was, 
things were going badly when the 
French Captain was suddenly heard 
to shout: “ Quarter! Quarter!” 
He had just seen the two approach- 
ing despatch-boats, and with their 
arrival realised he would be over- 
whelmed. 

The Captain of this lone French 
ship was the Sieur Emery de Caen, 
one of Champlain’s associates in the 
old United Company which had had 
its monopoly cancelled by Richelieu. 
Unaware of the situation, Emery de 
Caen had come to pick up his furs 
at Quebec, and in a fog had slipped 
unnoticed past the English fleet at 
Moulin Baude. After the two ships 
were prized apart, they proceeded in 
company to David Kirke’s head- 
quarters at Tadoussac, where, as 
Champlain relates, ‘the General gave 
us a good reception being greatly 
pleased with this capture.’ 

A few days later, leaving his 
brother, Thomas, in command, 
David Kirke accompanied by Jacques 
Michel and some of his other 
captains, himself went up to Quebec 
on a tour of inspection. He returned 
elated, filled with the vision of Can- 
ada. At a farewell banquet beside 
the Saguenay he told the disgruntled 
Champlain that the French had 
neglected the possibilities of this 
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great country. He promised that if 
the English were able to retain th 
capture they would develop i 
immense resources and people it 
with settlers, and thereby realise it 
potentialities. The French, he said, 
had made the mistake of limiting 
themselves to the fur trade, when in 
reality it was only one of many forms 
of wealth Canada offered to the 
enterprising. 

Shrewd, practical men, brought up 
in the commercial environment of a 
great trading port, and trained from 
youth by their extremely competent 
father, the Kirkes, like the devoted 
Champlain, were able to envisage 
what Canada might become. All 
this may seem obvious to us who 
enjoy the advantage of hindsight, 
but for the time it was a remarkable 
instance of vision. As late as half- 
way through the eighteenth century 
such a shrewd, worldly thinker as 
Voltaire dismissed Canada as ‘ bar- 
ren acres of snow,’ and even after 
the conquest of 1759 there was tak 
in England of the wisdom of exchang- 
ing Canada for the French sugar 
islands of Guadeloupe and Martin- 
ique. More honour then to David 
Kirke and his brothers for their 
appreciation as well as their achieve- 
ment. 

All this time the two despatch 
boats were shuttling back and forth 
between Tadoussac and Quebec with 
supplies and messages for the English 
garrison. The movement completed 
late in August, David Kirke sent of 
the George and the two despatch- 
boats to winter with the occupa 
tion force, and then set sail for 
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England. On the 18th October the 
Scilly Isles were sighted, and on the 
th the fleet ran into Plymouth 
harbour. Here news was received 
that midway through April an 
armistice had been arranged between 
England and France. As Champlain 
declared with satisfaction, ‘ this 
greatly annoyed Kirke.’ And well it 
might; for it meant that since 
Quebec had been taken after the 
armistice, technically its capture was 
invalid. But what then usually 
mattered most was effective occupa- 
tion, and here at least there was no 
question who had the trump card. 

Champlain, aptly named ‘the 
Father of New France,’ did every- 
thing in his power to rouse the 
French government to the import- 
ance of Canada being returned to 
them, while on their part the Kirkes 
did all they could to retain it for 
England. After arranging for the 
French ambassador to have an inter- 
view with King Charles, Cham- 
plain fretted and fumed in London: 
‘awaiting news from France all the 
time, and marking how little diligence 
they showed in sending anyone over, 
or in advising me what they wanted 
done.’ David Kirke was convinced 
that Quebec could be made impreg- 
nable, and in a petition urging the 
King to hold fast, vowed, ‘. . . that 
if it pleases your Majesty to keepe it 
wee doe not care what the Frenche 
or any other can doe, though she 
have a hundred sayle of shippes and 
10,000 men.’ 

But as negotiations proceeded, it 
became obvious that if the French 
behaved reasonably Canada would 
R2 
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be returned, for Louis had some- 
thing Charles was at that time very 
much in need of, money. He had 
to have it; for Parliament con- 
sistently refused to vote supplies 
unless he agreed to carry out their 
wishes, and so great was his persist- 
ence in ruling without the advice of 
Parliament, that by 1629 his personal 
government had sunk into extreme 
financial difficulties. For lack of pay 
serious mutinies were occuring in 
the English army and navy, and the 
war with France was proving unpop- 
ular among the powerful commercial 
class 


When payments on Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria’s dowry were withheld, 
only half had been received, leaving 
an enormous balance of 400,000 
livres. The prospect of obtaining 
such an amount in a lump sum could 
not be overlooked. The amazing 
victories of the Kirke brothers in 
North America came as the greatest 
good fortune, since in spite of the 
armistice they in effect enabled 
Charles to say to the French, ‘ pay 
me, or else.’ From the involved 
record of the negotiations there 
emerge any number of proofs, shaded 
though they be in the niceties of 
diplomatic intrigue, that the issue 
was actually as simple as this. It 
was complicated only by Charles 
wanting his money before handing 
over Canada, and the French, equally 
adroit, insisting on its balance being 
returned before payment. 

By the late summer of 1631 an 
understanding had been reached, 
and we read this revealing despatch 
of the 1st August 1631, from the 
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Lord High Treasurer to Cardinal 
Richelieu : 
* My Lorp, 

* Matters being at last satisfactorily 
arranged on all sides, his Majesty is 
now resolved to send Mons‘. Burla- 
macchi to France, in order to receive 
the remainder of the Queen’s dowry, 
& to take with him the powers to his 
Ambassador to complete the business 
of Quebec and Port Royal.’ 
Thereafter the course of events was 
slow, but certain. The treaty mark- 
ing Canada’s return to France was 
signed at St Germaine-en-Laye in 
March 1632, and Quebec was yielded 
to the French on the 13th July 1632. 
On that day the flag of France once 
again showed over the ramparts of 
Quebec. It was destined to remain 
there for the next hundred and 
twenty-seven years. 

Inevitably one speculates on the 
turn history might have taken had 
Canada, gained so cheaply, been 
retained. It is, for instance, most 
unlikely that the American Revolu- 
tion would ever have begun, since 
Britain, freed from the vast expense 
in blood and treasure of the war 
against the French in North America, 
would have had no incentive to make 
an issue of the Revolution’s focal 
question about Parliament’s right to 
impose taxation. It is, on the other 
hand, more than likely that the 
colonies would gradually have come 
together in a true community of 
interests, evolving with other British 
colonies into free and independent 
units within an immensely powerful 
Commonwealth. What would then 
have been the course of world 








affairs? These were some of th 
things in balance when Charles soli 
Canada for the remainder of his 
Queen’s dowry, and, incidentally, 
cheated the Kirkes of an enduring 
place in history. 

Adventurous to the end, they 
continued to serve their King 
Thomas met his death in a gallan} We w 
cavalry charge during the Civil War} of the 
and Lewis received knighthood at} Prince 
Oxford for his conduct against | highly 
Cromwell’s Roundheads at the battle f minute 
of Newbury. David was knighted in } possibl 
1634 for his part in organising and } hit it ; 
successfully leading the expeditions, } was f 
and was later made Governor off mpidit 
Newfoundland. Activities on the} see ea 
most heroic scale, and yet not even} a part 
a whisper of their names in the} tonic; 
English ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- § rum-p 
graphy,” and to Canadians as a whol | famou: 
they are virtually unknown. They} scent 
deserve better. The Kirkes were in) nd 1 
the authentic traditions of the grea} Ihe 
English seafarers, and though their } I have 
deeds were brief, they were also; sad. 
brilliant. There has been litte} Tor 
more to honour those deeds than an } do yot 
intriguing citation from the College} “G 
of Arms in London: ed po 

‘To Captain David Kirke, Lewis} the v 
Kirke, Governor of Canada, Captain} my < 
Thomas Kirke, and James Kirke, fot | officia 
valour in vanquishing the French 
fleet under the command of M. é both 
Roquemont, Admiral, bringing him 
prisoner to England, and in the follow | Some 
ing year taking Canada, and bringing } quart 
M. Champlain prisoner to England, fallen 
the coat armour of M. de Roquemont 
is granted to Captain David Kirk 
and to his brother, and their issue for 
ever: . . 
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We were sitting on the verandah 
of the Turgeau Club in Port au 
Prince after a strenuous, if not 
highly expert game of tennis. Ten 
minutes earlier it had been quite 
possible to see a ball well enough to 
hit it; but the tropical dusk of Haiti 
was falling upon us with such 
rapidity that we could now hardly 
see each other’s faces. Tony held 
a particularly tall glass of gin and 
tonic; I was drinking one of the 
rum-punches for which this club is 
famous. The soft air was full of the 
sent of flowers and wood-smoke, 
and I was feeling thoroughly relaxed. 

[heaved a sigh. “ It’s a bore that 
Ihave to go to Ciudad Trujillo,” I 
said. 

Tony took a long drink. 
do you have to ?” he asked. 

“ Government business,” I answer- 
ed pompously. This was true, for 
the work I was doing necessitated 
my attachment in some sort of 
official capacity to our diplomatic 
| stublishments in the Republics of 
both Haiti and Santo Domingo. For 
some months I had made my head- 
quarters in Port au Prince, and had 
| fillen an easy victim to the charm 
of that place. It was undeniably 
ramshackle, and every department of 
public activity was run with a maxi- 
mum of inefficiency. It was also, 
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perhaps, rather dirty. But the 
inhabitants, black and mostly illit- 
erate, were good-humoured and 
friendly ; and though the town itself 
could lay small claim to architectural 
distinction, the surrounding scenery 
was magnificent, and the climate as 
good as anyone had a right to expect. 
Life was easy, and I was happy 
there ; but the time had come when 
I felt obliged to pay a brief visit 
across the border. 

“TI really ought to go too,” said 
Tony. “ Our accountant over there’s 
sick.” 

“Why shouldn’t we travel to- 
gether?” I suggested. 


Tony considered this. “It’s an 
idea,” he said. “I suppose you'll 
fly ? ” 


That would have been the normal 
thing to do; but I had a fancy to 
see as much of the country as I 
could, and believed I had every 
excuse for doing so. 

“TI rather thought of going by 
road,” I said. 

Tony’s face brightened. 
would be fun,” he said. 
Jane could come too.” 

I liked Tony’s wife, and hailed 
the prospect of her company with 
enthusiasm. 

** But we'd never make it in that 
contraption of yours,” he went on, 
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“ Then 
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casting a disparaging glance at my 
small and elderly car which was 
standing outside in the drive. 

“ There’s nothing wrong with my 
car,” I said with dignity. ‘‘ However, 
as I shall be travelling officially, I’m 
entitled to hire a grander one, if 
necessary.” 

“In that case,” Tony said, “ take 
my tip and have the diplomatic plate 
off your own car put onto the one 
you hire. You'll be surprised at 
the difference itll make.” 

Reflecting that Tony had been in 
Ciudad Trujillo before and probably 
knew what he was talking about, I 
followed this advice when I had 
picked on what promised to be a 
suitable conveyance. It was a power- 
ful Buick, driven by a gay mulatto 
who said his name was Gustave Raoul 
de Chatillon. For a chauffeur, this 
struck me as unexpectedly resounding 
—until I remembered that many 
working-class Haitians adopted the 
names of the aristocratic French 
families who at one time had been 
the slave-masters of their ancestors. 
For all practical purposes, ‘ Gustave ’ 
was good enough. 

We planned to start, on the day 
of our departure, at an early hour ; 
but this was thwarted. In the first 
place, it chanced to be a Haitian 
anniversary of some kind, and on 
such occasions a ceremonial Te 
Deum was always celebrated in the 
cathedral at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

This I was reluctantly compelled to 
attend. When it was over, and I 
had hurriedly changed out of my 
church-going clothes, we discovered 
that Gustave had neglected to provide 
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himself with the necessary papers The 
enable him to cross the fronti | Santo 
We had to make urgent calls on th 
Chief of Police and the Dominicn 
Consulate, and suffer patiently much 
writing and stamping of document; 
so that it was not far short of nom 
before we eventually got away. = 
For a mile or two we drove through 
fields of sugar-cane at the back of 
Port au Prince ; then the road beg 
to climb. Like all Haitian roads, it 
was quite unmade, and this bein 
the end of the rainy season, it 
condition was at its very worst. We - 
slithered and bumped alarmingly} * 
Jane, in all other respects a delightful 
girl, turned out to be a bad traveller 
“Ts the road going to be like thi 
all the way ?” I inquired of Gustave, possit 
“T’m afraid not, Monsieur,” hk yes 
replied cheerfully. “We haves diplor 
river to cross presently, and it ms ast 
be difficult after all this rain.” Port g 
Meanwhile the scenery was comt date, 
pensating for a certain amount d 
discomfort. Away below us, on th fineed 
edge of the greeny-blue Bay d 
Gonave, lay the town of Port a My 
Prince, and beyond it was a jumbk gentle 
of purple mountains, the hight) .,». 
rising to ten thousand feet. It wa, 
I believe, Columbus who, on being Desai 
asked at the Court of Spain wil! ». 5 
the newly - discovered island d 
Hispaniola was like, threw a crumpled) 1.5, 
handkerchief onto the table and said} gin. 
“It is like that.” One understamé feelin 
what he meant. | nom 
The river, when we came 0h, 
proved less formidable than Gusta) 94: 
had predicted, and soon afterwattl troy, 
we reached the frontier. as a 
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The gateway into the Republic of 
Santo Domingo was impressive. It 
was literally a gateway; for a huge 
triumphal arch had been erected on 
m otherwise desolate plain, and 
through this one was expected to 
pass. There was nothing to prevent 
y. ; ; ; 

myone from going round either side 

‘through | of it, except a sense of drama ; but to 
back of us, of course, any such evasion was 
id begm unthinkable. Especially was this so, 
roads, i a our arrival at the frontier had 
- being evidently been expected, and seemed 
SON, IB to be causing a stir. A guard lined 
— ¥ up, and an officer in a smart uniform 
ming with many medals emerged from 
light some inner recess, followed by a 
travelle gentleman in a black coat and striped 
like this trousers carrying a top-hat. The 
Guam possible significance of all this slowly 
— 7 dawned on me. The fact that a 
have : diplomatic visa had been issued to 
rs “= me by the Dominican Consulate in 
. Port au Prince, stamped for a certain 
vas Com) date, must certainly have been 
nount dt reported to Ciudad Trujillo, and I 
S, OM tit) feared we might now be confronting 

Bay d some kind of reception committee. 

Port @#} My fears were justified. The 
a jumble} sentleman with the top-hat turned out 
> hight) tbe an official from the Dominican 
, itm Foreign Office, sent to welcome onto 
on bell§! Dominican soil a representative of 
—_ " the British Government. No situ- 
sland 4} ston could have been more embar- 
crumple massing, We were all hot and 
and sti) dishevelled, and Jane in addition was 
derstand feeling far from well. We were in 

. | 20 mood for the niceties of protocol. 
ime t0%, Conscious that, in an open-necked 
n Gusti") shirt and rather grubby flannel 
afterwarh tousers, I was making a poor show 
a a representative of anything, I 
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descended from the car. I was 
shaken warmly by the hand and 
subjected to a long speech in Spanish. 
We were pressed to enter the guard- 
room and take coffee. Refusal 
would have been impossible, and it 
almost seemed as if we were expected 
to spend the rest of the day there. 
But our journey was not yet nearly 
half over, and already the sun was 
beginning to sink; so at last, after 
more hand-shaking and expressions 
of goodwill, we were allowed to 
proceed. 

At once the difference between 
the two Republics became strikingly 
apparent. The craggy mountains of 
Haiti dwindled into the softer hills 
of Santo Domingo, and whereas our 
road had hitherto turned and twisted 
like an agonised serpent, it now 
stretched for mile upon mile in a 
dead straight line. Its surface too 
was much improved, and instead of 
having to ford the numerous streams 
which crossed it, we drove over neat 
little bridges. But it was all much 
less picturesque, and the vivid green 
vegetation we had left behind us was 
replaced by stunted and dusty- 
looking thorn-bushes. The scarcity 
of population was also noticeable ; 
for though Santo Domingo is twice 
the size of Haiti, it has about half 
the number of inhabitants. 

For an hour or two we made good 
time; it then became clear that 
something was badly wrong with 
our engine. It coughed and splut- 


tered, and finally stopped altogether. 
Gustave got out and opened the 
bonnet. 

“ What’s the trouble?” I asked. 
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** Who knows, Monsieur ! ” replied 
this model chauffeur. 

After some ineffectual fiddling, he 
produced a bag of tools and took off 
his jacket. “It is the pump which 
has failed us,” he explained. “It 
is a new type of pump; I do not 
understand how it works. I must 
inform myself.” He rocked with 
laughter; then, from some pocket 
in the car, he fished out a bundle 
of leaflets and settled down to read. 

Three hours later we were rescued 
by the drivers of a convoy of lorries. 
Their methods were unorthodox but 
effective. A few miles farther on the 
car broke down again; but Gustave 
had learnt his lesson. He wasted no 
time in tinkering with the engine ; 
he just threw petrol at it, and it 
started as though from sheer fright. 

At a small town called Asua we 
were able to get some food, which, 
though exceedingly nasty, was most 
welcome, and we reached Ciudad 
Trujillo eventually at about 1.30 A.M. 
in pouring rain. At the Hotel Fausta, 
which was then the only hotel where 
one could stay in any comfort, one 
room was vacant. Tony and Jane, 
of course, had to have that. I spent 
what remained of the night on a 
chair in the bar. It had been an 
exhilarating journey. 

It would be difficult to find two 
neighbouring capitals more dissimilar 
than Port au Prince and Ciudad 
Trujillo. People with long experi- 
ence of both have told me that on 
the whole they prefer living in Port 
au Prince; but regarded purely as 
a city, it bears no comparison to 
Ciudad Trujillo. Whereas the former 
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was slovenly and haphazard, the latte 
was orderly and quite unexpected) 
clean. In the tidiness of its streey 
and squares it almost rivalled Switz. 
land. The houses, too, had far mor 
solidity, and were agreeably inte. 
spersed with buildings of real archi. 
tectural and historical interest. Th 
church of San Nicola, now a mui, 
claims to be the oldest Christa 
edifice in the western hemispher; 
and had not Drake himself campei 
in the square before the cathednl, 
which contains the monumental tom) 
of no less a person than Christophe 
Columbus? Moreover, here wer 
shops which, unlike those in Port a 
Prince, seemed to contain goods ii 
was possible to imagine buying. | 
do, in fact, still possess a couple 
ties acquired in one of them. 

It was a pleasant town in whid 
to wander, and a blessed relief 
feel an even pavement under foot. | 
quickly understood Tony’s insistent 
that my diplomatic plate should k 
affixed to the Buick, for wherevr 








we drove we received exaggeratt 
courtesies. Policemen sprang » 
attention and waved us on ow 
crossroads; drivers of lesser di 
tinction huddled into the gutters 
give us plenty of room. I realy 
believe that if we had had th 
misfortune to run over a citiz, 
the incident would have been tactfuly 
overlooked. This excessive deferent 
to anyone claiming official status 8} 
I suppose, characteristic of counts 
under a dictator; and Sal 
Domingo was being efficiently rue 
by the most absolute of his Kim 
To a foreign visitor, the advantag 
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of the system were unmistakable ; 
but I wondered what the Dominicans 
thought about it. I put this question 
to an Englishman who had lived 
many years in the country, and who 
understood more about the affairs of 
Santo Domingo than anyone I met, 
either then or at any other time. 

“They like this kind of govern- 
ment,” he said. “They would 
certainly vote for it—if they had 
the chance to vote.” 

The business on which I was 
engaged did not take me long, and 
] began to think about the return 
to Haiti. I chose a different route, 
and decided that this time we 
would drive right across the middle 
of Santo Domingo, making for the 
north-western frontier. Tony, who 
had satisfactorily arranged the 
problem of the ailing accountant, 
raised no objection to this; and 
Jane declared that if she were going 
to feel car-sick, it might as well be 
in the north of the country as in the 
south, The only malcontent was 
Gustave, who had had his fill of 
Spanish-speaking Dominicans and 
wanted to get home as quickly as 
possible. 

“They are barbarians, Mon- 
sieur,” he complained—an attitude 
of mind towards other races which 
is not altogether foreign to persons 
of French background. 

Again our departure was un- 
expectedly delayed; for Gustave 
had forgotten to fill our tank the night 
before, and no petrol was obtainable 
before noon, since it happened to 
be a Monday. No one could give 
me a satisfactory explanation of this. 
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For half a day we drove at a leisurely 
pace through rich agricultural land, 
where every acre bore flourishing 
crops of coffee, sugar, tobacco and 
all sorts of vegetables. Dwellings 
were few, and it was a puzzle to know 
where the labourers came from to 
work these square miles of cultivation. 
We passed the towns of Moca and 
La Vega, but they hardly seemed 
large enough to supply more than 
a tenth of the manpower required. 

Towards sundown we approached 
one of those many cities dotted 
about the world which are named 
Santiago. This particular Santiago, 
however, is qualified by what must 
be the most romantically suggestive 
of all suffixes—Santiago de los 
Caballeros. The mind conjures up 
a vision of narrow, medizval streets 
echoing to the clatter of a cavalcade 
of Spanish Grandees. The reality 
is less colourful. 

Not that Santiago de los Caballeros 
was notably drab. On the contrary, 
it seemed a cheerful place, with a 
great deal of fresh air blowing through 
it. But it was neither medieval nor 
romantic. The hotel where we spent 
the night was obviously making 
efforts to be aggressively modern. 
My room was enormous, and plenti- 
fully stocked with a confusion of 
brass spittoons, standard lamps, plush 
settees and assorted statuary. From 
one corner, a sort of gazebo com- 
manded a view of the main street ; 
but little activity was to be observed, 
and I came to the conclusion that 
either the birth-rate was falling, or 
the inhabitants all went to bed very 
early. Dinner was served to us in 
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an austere apartment with neon 
lighting and a tiled floor. It was far 
less well-cooked than an average 
meal in Haiti, where culinary tradi- 
tion, like so much else, is of Gallic 
origin. But I have never forgotten 
the excellence of the pineapples— 
a fruit which, till then, had always 
reminded me faintly of turpentine. 
Afterwards, the resources of the 
place from an entertainment angle 
appeared to be limited, and I had a 
suspicion that a prolonged stay in 
Santiago de los Caballeros might 
become tedious. 

Judging by the map, there was 
no other town of any importance 
on our route; so before leaving the 
next morning, we visited a Chinese 
store and collected enough food to 
provide us with some lunch. This, 
as it turned out, was a wise pre- 
caution. 

The character of the countryside 
now completely changed, and we 
found ourselves back once more 
among scrubby little bushes dotted 
about a stony, inhospitable land- 
scape. Far away on our right lay 
a line of blue hills, the Sierra de 
Monte Christi, separating us from 
the Atlantic. 

The frontier town was called 
Dejabon, and here again we had to 
submit to a form of official reception ; 
but this time I was prepared for it. 
We were greeted by the Governor 
of the province, and entertained 
with champagne and much bright 
conversation. Champagne is all 
very well, except when you are 
ravenously hungry, and the Governor 
did not offer us lunch. But the 
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thought of our provisions in th 
car consoled us, though we couii | 
hardly start eating them in his 
presence. 

At this point the Republics o 
Haiti and Santo Domingo meet in 
a river bearing the ominous nam 
of the Rio Massacre. It is not 
called so without reason; for mas 
sacres of Haitians by Dominican, 
and vice versa, have been of frequent 
occurrence in those parts. Th 
bridge that now spans the river was 
then still in course of construction, 
and the only way of crossing th 
Massacre was by fording it. This 
did not look too difficult, for, though 
fairly wide, it seemed to be vey 
shallow; in fact, a large bank of 
shingle could be seen protruding 
from the water, dividing the es 
into two arms. 

“TI have provided some peons in| 
case you need them,” said th 
Governor, when the time came for 
us to take our leave. 

* Are we going to need help?” 
I asked in some surprise. 

The Governor spread his hands 
in a reassuring gesture. “ Most 
unlikely,” he said. “ Still—the peons 
are at your disposal.” 

As we drove down to the rel 
bank we passed a gang of about 
half a dozen tough-looking thug, | 
who scowled at us most unhelpfully. 
Gustave made some derogatory 
comment which I did not catch, and 
we entered the water. It was, as 1 
had thought, quite shallow, aud 
barely reached above our axl. 
But I understood at once what ou 
difficulty was going to be. The bei 
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of the river was composed of loose 
shingle on which the wheels could 
get no grip. In spite of a lurid 
stream of oaths from Gustave, we 
made scarcely any progress. At 
last he stopped altogether and threw 
up his arms. 

“We are too heavy, Monsieur,” 
he said. “‘ We must all get out—all 
except me, of course.” 

It seemed the only thing to do, 
and accordingly we prepared to 
wade. The thugs, who had followed 
us to the bank and were now grinning 
ecstatically, plunged into the water 
wih a kind of war-whoop, and 
splashed towards us. Evidently they 
had known this would happen, and it 
was clear that their intention was to 
carry us over. Since, however, the 


} water only came up to our knees, we 


declined this offer, and reached the 
shingle bank without difficulty. But 
still the car refused to move, and 
under Gustave’s direction the luggage 
also was taken out. Finally, with 
the help of ropes, the car was dragged 
up onto the shingle bank, and 
Gustave descended like an avenging 
fury 


We shall never get across, 
Monsieur,” he declared, wiping his 
face with a large red handkerchief. 
“These sons of mules understand 
nothing. Here we shall remain 
forever.” 

“ What about you helping with the 
tope ?” I suggested. 

“I, Monsieur ?” he cried aghast. 
“But of course I must stay in the 
car. They will upset it otherwise.” 

The peons were meanwhile carry- 
ing the luggage across the second arm, 
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and demonstrating very clearly that 
it was much deeper than the first. 
It certainly looked as though the 
passage would be difficult. 

“We must get more help, that’s 
all,” I said. “ See what you can do 
about it.” 

Gustave returned to the man who 
seemed to be the foreman of the 
gang, and an acrimonious argument 
ensued. 

“T think,” said Jane in a small 
voice, “I shall accept the offer of a 
lift over this second lap. 

Immediately, as though divining 
her intention, the largest of the peons 
(who also looked the dirtiest) bent 
down, like an elephant awaiting the 
ascent of a Maharajah. We hoisted 
Jane onto his back and watched her 
set off. 

“ Personally,” said Tony, “ I think 
I'd rather drown.” 

I was of much the same opinion. 
Rejecting the backs which were being 
hopefully offered to us, we removed 
as much clothing as seemed absolutely 
necessary and followed Jane on our 
own feet. It was hardly a dignified 
exit from the Republic of Santo 
Domingo, and I hoped the Governor 
was not watching. 

Marooned on his shingle bank, 
Gustave was now seen to be sur- 
rounded by a vastly increased 
working-party, sprung from good- 
ness knows where. The sound of 
their chatter reached us across the 
water like the gibberings of an 
excited monkey-house. Every now 
and then the unhappy man would 
look towards us and throw his arms 
aloft in an eloquent gesture of 
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exasperation. But from our haven 
on the Haitian bank there was 
nothing we could do except smile 
encouragement; and as our lunch 
packet had been carried over with 
the other luggage, we fell upon it 
with avidity. 

It took altogether sixteen men to 
pull the car through the stream and 
up the muddy bank, and then the 
interior had to be thoroughly dried 
out before the luggage could be 
replaced; so that it was quite late 
in the afternoon before we were 
ready to move off. 

The Haitian frontier post corre- 
sponding to Dejabon is Ouinaminthe, 
at some distance from the river, and 
again I was forcibly impressed by 
the difference between Haiti and 
Santo Domingo. There was no 
suggestion of any official reception 
at Ouinaminthe ; indeed, it was only 
with difficulty that we were able to 
rouse the frontier guards from the 
profound siesta in which the whole 
place was sunk. When at last a 
couple of coal-black officials appeared, 
sleepily buttoning their tunics, they 
seemed anything but pleased to see 
us. One of them took our passports, 
and after gazing at them stupidly for 
a couple of minutes, handed them 
to the other, who had seated himself 
at a rickety wooden table and began 
laboriously thumbing through the 
pages, examining each with the 
closest attention. Then he surprised 
me by asking if I was German. I 
explained that the odds were against 
it, seeing that he held in his hands 
a document very clearly marked 
‘British Passport.’ This was per- 
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plexing, and he looked across at his 
companion for guidance. The latter, 
who had not previously spoken, woke 
as from a trance and demanded 
sternly to know what my nationality 
was. This silly game might, it 
seemed, have continued indefinitely; 
but just then a third official arrived 
on the scene and said something 
which, being in a broad Haitian 
dialect, I could not understand, but 
which goaded the other two into 
some show of activity. Giving up 
the problem of our nationality » 
insoluble, they turned their attention 
to our luggage. Everything wa 
ordered to be opened; and I soon 
understood that this was not from 
any zeal to search for contraband 
but out of sheer curiosity. We all 
joined in the fun, and they wer 
soon laughing like children. The 
contents of Jane’s suit-case provoked 
a certain amount of ribaldry, and 
the number and variety of Tony’ 
socks were the subject of much 
entranced comment. It was just a 
we were on the point of leaving that 
they remembered they had omitted 
to stamp the passports. 

“What is your nationality?” 
began the one who had asked this 
question before. But he was quickly 
suppressed by his superior, and the 
formalities were completed with th 
utmost solemnity and good-humout. 

The distance from Ouanaminth 
to Cape Haitian, where we proposed 


to spend the night, is not great, but | 


took a long time to cover. The road 
was one long series of immens 
pot-holes, and was further encult 
bered by all kinds of live-stock 
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Pigs, goats, turkeys and an occasional 
sheep strayed aimlessly about the 
highway with no one to look after 
them. The goats and pigs all wore 
round their necks triangular con- 
traptions, roughly made of sticks. 
These, protruding awkwardly in three 
directions, were designed to prevent 
the animals from breaking through 
the hedges and helping themselves 
to whatever was being cultivated on 
the other side. Anything they could 
find on the road they were welcome 
to; but judging by their thinness, 
that was not much. What many of 
them did find was a speedy death at 
the hands of drivers less scrupulous 
than Gustave. 

In the days when Haiti was one 
of the richest colonies of France, 
Cape Haitian was the capital, and 
a thriving port. Nobody would 
guess as much from its present 
appearance, for a more dilapidated 
township it would be difficult to find. 
We put up at the Pension André, 
which I had heard of as being the 
only possible place to stay. The ac- 
commodation was primitive, and the 
reputation of the establishment was 
undoubtedly due to the personality 
of the patronne. Madame André 
was an unusually tall and extremely 
handsome mulatto, and had spent a 
great part of her life in Paris. She 
loved music, the theatre and the 
ballet, and nothing pleased her better 
than to receive into her Pension 
foreign guests who could talk with 
her on these subjects. She was 
intelligent and cultivated, and spoke 
the French of Racine. One could 
but vainly surmise what strange 
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quirk of fate had brought her to her 
present environment. 

For a visiting foreigner, however, 
the chief interest of Cape Haitian lies 
in its proximity to the palace of 
Sans Souci and the fortress of 
La Ferriére, more popularly known 
as the ‘Citadelle.’ Anyone who 
finds himself in Haiti is certain, 
sooner or later, to be badgered into 
visiting these two monuments to 
the megalomania of a negro potentate. 
I felt that in doing so myself I was 
performing virtually an official duty. 
From Cape Haitian it is no more 
than half a day’s expedition, and on 
the morning after our arrival we 
undertook it. 

The state of the road to the village 
of Milot was not unlike the one from 
Ouanaminthe; in other respects, 
however, it was very different. It 
must, at one time, have been a 
stately avenue. On either side we 
passed, at intervals, huge stone- 
pillared gateways which had formed 
the entrance to the vast properties 
of wealthy French colonials. The 
gateways remain, with their wrought- 
iron and heraldic devices; but now 
they lead to nothing whatever, for 
all trace of the mansions and plan- 
tations to which they were the 
approach has vanished. They stand 
there as eerie witnesses to the orgy 
of destruction and bloodshed that 
followed the slave insurrection in 
this part of Haiti. 

Eeriness, in fact, is the only word 
with which to describe the strange 
atmosphere that clings to all this 
district. At Milot, the palace of 
Sans Souci is itself the epitome of 
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all ghostly buildings. It is little 
more than a shell, the interior having 
been gutted by fire; but no great 
effort of imagination is required to 
people again those ruined halls 
with the glittering court of Henri 
Christophe, and form some mental 
picture of the pomp with which this 
most fantastic of monarchs sur- 
rounded himself. 

There is still in existence a 
document setting forth the order 
of precedence and other rules of 
etiquette which Christophe laid down 
for the guidance of his hierarchy 
of negro dukes, marquises and counts. 
It reads like some maniacal fairy-tale. 
The titles are ludicrous, the uni- 
forms were grotesque, the ceremonial 
preposterous ; yet the story is not 
without pathos. Here, for a brief 
while, this ex-slave tried to re-create 
for his own gratification all that he 
had ever heard about the fabulous 
Versailles and Tuileries—a tawdry 
bubble, pricked by the resurgence 
of African savagery when his own 
people revolted against him. 

On the blackened walls, once 
faced with precious marbles, only 
one small plaque is now to be seen— 
that which marks the spot where the 
king shot himself. On the terrace 
before the sightless windows stands 
the gnarled tree under which he 
used to administer what passed for 
justice ; and from these weed-choked 
gardens, gazing across the fertile 
acres of his kingdom, he could watch 
the distant ocean for the sails of any 
hostile French fleet. 

The arrival of a car at Milot is 
inevitably an occasion for pande- 
monium. It is assumed that nobody 
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goes there except for one purpose— 
to visit the Citadelle—and long before [ 


we reached the village we wer 
surrounded by a howling mob of 
pony-boys, all anxious to conduct us 
there. 

If the palace is impressively large, 
the fortress of La Ferriére is truly 
gigantic. Since the days of the 
Pyramids, it is doubtful whether 
any building can have been erected 
with more difficulty, or at a cost of 
so many human lives. It stands on 
the summit of a crag which rises 
abruptly from the plain to a height 
of three thousand feet above the sea, 
It is constructed of huge blocks of 
stone, and each one was dragged up 
the mountain by hand. Every stone, 
it is said, accounted for at least one 
life, and I should guess this to bea 
moderate estimate. The only way 
to reach it is on foot—either your 
own or a horse’s; hence the voci- 
ferous welcome of the pony-boys 
who constitute the greater part of the 
population of Milot. What they do 
for a living when no visitors arrive 
to visit the Citadelle is a mystery. 

The choice of ponies to carry us 
up the mountain was not in itself a 
difficult one, for all of them looked | 
equally incapable of the task. But 
it was made almost impossible by 
the competitive fury of the owners. 
We were dragged from one pony to 
another, and were thankful to find 
ourselves at last mounted. The ride 
was a tedious one, and very hot | 
Two boys accompanied each pony, 
one to encourage it from behind, 
and the other purely for ornament 
The path was steep, and wound up 
through a matted conglomeration 
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of tropical flora. Mango - trees, 
mahogany-trees, bananas, hibiscus, 


- qffee and cocoa bushes huddled 


together in endless profusion. So 
dense was the foliage that rarely was 
any view obtainable, and we could 
only guess how far we had come. 

And then, suddenly, we had 
arrived. Emerging from the shelter 
of the trees, we found ourselves in 
blazing sunshine with the Citadelle 
towering above us. The impact 
was staggering. Colossal as it had 
looked from the plain below, here, 
under the shadow of its walls, it 
was unbelievable. Jutting out in 
the direction from which we were 
approaching was a sharp - angled 
bastion, like the prow of a ship. 
From some cause or other the 
masonry of this had become stained 
with red, horribly suggestive of blood, 
and the effect was almost terrifying. 

We entered through a creaking 
doorway and mounted long flights 
of steps to the central courtyard. 
This was surrounded by tiers of 
galleries built in the thickness of 
the walls and bristling with guns, 
which had evidently been collected 
from every army in Europe. Mostly 
they were Napoleonic, but there 
were also British, Spanish, Swedish 
and even Russian cannon, many of 
them beautifully chased. Some lay 
on ‘their sides, some were still in 
Position, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of rusting cannon-balls were 
piled all over the galleries. In the 
middle of this welter of armaments 
we came upon the remains of a 
small chapel. It seemed an odd 
Place for it—unless the defenders of 
the Citadelle intended praying on the 
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spot for the success of each round 
as they fired it. Actually no shot 
ever was fired; for Christophe died 
before he had the chance to put this 
fortress to any use, and no one since 
has attempted to do so. The whole 
building is a stupendous monument 
to wasted labour. 

In the middle of the courtyard, 
which has the dimensions of a good- 
sized parade-ground, is something 
resembling an enlarged dog-kennel. 
This is the tomb of Henri Christophe. 
Nearby is the resting-place of his 
nephew, Prince Nicholas, who was 
injudicious enough to strike a light 
in what was then the powder maga- 
zine, where fragments of powder- 
casks still litter the floor, and the air 
seems heavy with explosion. Three 
simple white-washed rooms, tucked 
away in a corner and looking rather 
dwarfed by their surroundings, form 
what were once the king’s private 
apartments. The middle one is 
circular, and it was here, sitting on 
plain wooden benches round a table, 
that we ate our sandwiches. 

From the ramparts, the view is 
unlike anything I have ever experi- 
enced. Oceans of brilliant green 
forest wash up to the very walls of 
the fortress—except on one side, 
where the drop is sheer for nearly 
two thousand feet. In the distance 
beyond the rolling greenery, on the 
one hand, rises a line of blue 
mountains; on the other side lies 
the sea. 

Our descent was quicker and 
considerably more uncomfortable 
than the climb upwards, and our 
reception at Milot even more tumul- 
tuous than in the morning. It was 
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now a question, not of ponies, but of 
hard cash, and everyone in sight 
claimed to have earned something. 
A very old man, whom we had not 
seen before, came forward and had 
the effrontery to demand payment 
for having, as he said, organised the 
whole expedition. In the end we 
escaped only by appealing to. the 
local policeman, who was paid a 
lump sum to distribute as he thought 
fit. For everyone except the police- 
man, this must have been highly 
unsatisfactory ; but it was the only 
way of enabling us to return to Cape 
Haitian with a whole skin. 

The main road from Cape Haitian 
to Port au Prince leads over a high 
ridge of mountains—those, in fact, 
which I had glimpsed from the 
ramparts of the Citadelle. The 
distance is not more than about 
seventy miles, but it was considered 
optimistic to count on doing the 
journey by car in less than eight hours. 

“We ought to make Gonaives by 
one o’clock,” Tony calculated. “ Ill 
ring up old Johanssen and tell him 
to expect us for lunch.” 

** Who’s Johanssen ?” I asked. 

“ Our agent,” replied Tony, who 
appeared to have obliging represen- 
tatives in every port. 

It was a glorious day, and nothing 
could have been more beautiful in 
the early morning light than the 
country inland from Cape Haitian. 
From a turn in the road we got one 
last awe-inspiring view of the 
Citadelle on its crag, and then 
plunged into a valley thick with 
vegetation. Before long we arrived 
at Plaisance, a rural township which 
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derives its name from the legend 
that it was to this place that Henri 
Christophe was wont to retire from 
the cares of government to ‘ take 
his pleasures °—whatever they may 
have been. Thereafter we started 
the slow, and sometimes hair-raising 
process of ascent. More than once 
we found the road encumbered with 
rocks and boulders to such a 
extent that we had to get out and 
shift them before the car could 
pass. Had we been still in Santo 
Domingo, Gustave would doubtless 
have had a lot to say about this; 
but being in his native Haiti, he 
treated it as a good joke. We 
circled round and round the shoulders 
of hills, with a drop on one side that 
I tried not to think about too much, 
In places, the lip of the road had 
crumbled, leaving an uncomfortably 
narrow margin between us and 4 
green abyss of uncertain depth 
I was not sorry when we reached 
the summit of the ridge, and paused 
to breathe. 

The view from this point was 
superb, and well worth the hazards 
of the climb. Looking back the way 
we had come, we saw the thin blue 
line of the Atlantic in the far distance 
forming a boundary to a tumbled 
mass of woods and plantations, with 
here and there a splash of scarlet 
where a flamboyant tree was in 
bloom. On the other side, and much 
closer, stretched the pale waters of 
the Bay of Gonave ; and to the right 
and left of us rose bare, jagged 
mountain peaks. 

We had halted at a crossroad, and 


a signpost pointing along the top of 
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the ridge directed the thirsty traveller 
toa town with the auspicious name 
of Limonade. I remembered that 
there had been a Duc de Limonade 
at the court of Henri Christophe ; 
just as there had also been a Marquis 
de Marmalade. But whether these 
noblemen took their titles from such 
tidiculously-named places, or vice 
versa, I am unable to say. 

The road down to sea level on 
the other side of the ridge was much 
shorter than the distance we had 
already come, and we soon reached 
Gonaives. All the same, it was 
nearer two than one o’clock before 


| we presented ourselves for lunch at 


the house of ‘old Johanssen.’ 

Gonaives, though a great deal of 
merchandise passes through it from 
the rich valley of the Artibonite, 
was unimpressive as a port. But 
the Johanssens’ house, on the out- 
skirts, was an attractive villa standing 
in a large garden. Mr Johanssen 
himself was a large and boisterous 
Swede, who dealt in grain, sisal and 
other produce. His wife, a good 
deal younger than himself, was of 
German extraction, and by no means 
unprepossessing. They were a hos- 
pitable couple, and the lunch they 
set before us, preceded by innumer- 
able cocktails, was of truly Scan- 
dinavian proportions. 

Every afternoon, it seemed, Mr and 
Mrs Johanssen were in the habit of 
going for a ride, and punctually at 
five o’clock two horses were led round 
to the front door. We had not nearly 
finished lunch, but Tony insisted 
that Mrs Johanssen’s daily exercise 
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must on no account be curtailed. 
The only stipulation he made was 
that fe, and not Mr Johanssen, 
should accompany her. With a 
twinkle in his eye, Mr Johanssen 
warned him that the horses were 
fresh, but otherwise encouraged the 
project. The two set off, leaving the 
rest of us to round off the meal with 
samples of our host’s old brandy. 
It was dark before Tony and Mrs 
Johanssen returned—the latter in 
fits of giggles, and Tony looking 
slightly the worse for wear. Of 
course he had fallen off; but 
whether he rode badly or had lunched 
too well, nobody bothered to inquire. 
From then on the party became 
hilarious. Mrs Johanssen sang a 
couple of German songs, and Mr 
Johanssen recited a long poem which 
was obviously very funny, but which, 
being in Swedish, none of us under- 
stood. 

The time came at last when we 
felt we could stay no longer, though 
urgently pressed to do so. As a 
final gesture, however, Tony insisted 
on demonstrating that he really 
could sit a horse if required, and 
coerced me into being a witness. 
The last I remember of that party was 
galloping with him down the main 
street of Gonaives by moonlight. 

The Buick, when once more we 
were settled in it, seemed more 
comfortable than ever before, in 
spite of the bumpiness of the coast 
road to Port au Prince. 

“Are all your agents like Mr 
Johanssen, Tony ?” I asked. 

But Tony was asleep. 
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BY JAN ELS 


“RIDE with me on commando? 
No, my son, you are only fifteen,” 
were my father’s words when I 
pleaded to be allowed to go with 
him to fight the English. ‘“ No, 
Pieter. We Van Tonders have 
always been loyal burghers, but 
we must be sensible too. Stay 
here on Vrede. When you are 
sixteen you will be a burgher of the 
Orange Free State. Then you can 
join the commando.” 

“But Jan Visser is going,” I 
argued against my father, a thing 
I had never done before. ‘“ He is 
not much older. He is bigger and 
that makes him look older, but I 
can ride anything that runs on the 
veld and can shoot as well as he.” 

“No!” My father’s voice 
sounded very stern and harsh. “Jan 
Visser is over sixteen, but you are 
not. Stay here.” Then he spoke 
more softly, “ You must look after 
your mother and sisters and the 
farm. I need one I can trust to 
do that.” And he and Jan Visser 
rode away. 

My mother and Johanna, my 
elder sister, gave no sign of sorrow, 
but Sarie, who is younger, showed 
it by her reddened eyes and sniffy 
nose. I felt miserable, but soon we 
had something else to think about. 
The English came, a party of soldiers 
and an officer. Sarie, who is only 
eleven, laughed at them and called 


them ‘ rooineks,’ but they did not 
mind very much. 

“* Where is Meneer van Tonder ?” 
asked the officer, saluting. 

“On commando,” replied my 
mother, drawing herself up proudly, 

The officer was very polite, but 
he said, “‘ We shall have to search 
your house.” 

“ Come in,” said mother, just # 
if she could have refused to let them 
search if she had wished. 

They behaved well, those soldien, 
Only one asked a question. 

He pointed to four great bars of 
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home-made soap and asked, “ What | of wa 


is that?” 
Johanna answered =§ quickly, 
“Cheese. Would you like to tast 


it?” She cut a large slice and gave 
it to him. 

“Thank you kindly, miss,” said 
the soldier and took a bite. 

“Ugh!” He spat it out and! 
thought he was going to lose his 
temper; but his companions @ 
laughed so heartily that he had 
grin, and when they were ordered 
to fall in to march away, he pulled 
out a large slab of chocolate and laid 
it on the table saying, “I think! 
should pay for the cheese, miss.” 

Johanna blushed scarlet. Choor 
late was a great treat for us becau* 
we seldom saw it. She did not retufl 
it, however, and simply hung ht 
head. 
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“He made me feel so ashamed,” 
she told us afterwards, but we all 
enjoyed the chocolate, except mother, 
who would not touch it although she 
said nothing about it. 

The coming of the soldiers and 
news of skirmishes near Sanna’s Post, 
only a few miles away, made mother 
nervous. The natives began to leave 
the farm and it became more and 
more difficult to run the place. 
Then all our cattle were comman- 
deered by the English. They left 
} apaper to say that we would be paid. 

“We shall have to trek into 
Jagersfontein.” Mother shocked us 
one morning by saying that, but she 
had decided, so we packed the ox- 
wagon and the Cape cart and, with 
heavy hearts, left our home. We 
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packed with household goods in 
front and with beds under the tents, 
al making for Jagersfontein which, 
we found, was garrisoned by a 
regiment called the Seaforth High- 
landers. No great fuss was made 
about the entry of non-combatants, 
but the town was crowded, and when 
we did at last find a house, we had 
to share it with two mothers and 
be children who had also come in 
to escape starvation. 

Although I was miserable in that 
over-filled house after our farm of 
three thousand morgen to ride over, 
there was plenty to interest me in 
we famous diamond town. The 
great excavation, I was told, had 
once been the pipe of a volcano. 
It was cold now, but its old fury 
Produced gems that had lit a new 
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blaze between the English and 
ourselves. Some of that blaze was 
in those strange kilted soldiers, who 
guarded places all over the town and 
changed guard so smartly that they 
might have been made of cogs and 
springs, not flesh and blood. 

A queer sight, too, was the Town 
Guard of English uitlanders parading 
with rifles and bandoliers on the 
market-square. 

“Why are they doing that?” 
I asked a fellow watching them too. 

“These men will help to defend 
Jagersfontein if the Boers attack 
us,” he replied in English. I said 
nothing about that to my mother. 
She had enough to worry about, I 
reasoned. And, indeed she had, 
for I noticed one day that she 
seemed excited. She had constant 
talks with the other two mothers in 
the house, talks that always ended 
abruptly when any of us children 
came near. 

When I asked, “ What happens, 
mother?” she put her hand over 
my mouth very gently and said, 
“You will see soon, my son. Say 
nothing.” Then the three of them 
cooked huge quantities of mos- 
bolletjies and dried them into rusks ; 
made bread in much larger bakings 
than usual ; bottled konfyt and other 
preserves. One day they cooked 
meat—a great pot-roast of beef, two 
legs of mutton, and on the fire they 
kept a big pot of coffee going. 

That night I slept badly, and about 
two o’clock in the morning I heard 
folk moving and excited whisperings. 
I got up and crept along to the 
voorkamer and looked in. The light 
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was very low but I could see. There 
stood my father! He saw me at once, 
put his finger to his lips and beckoned. 
Behind him was Jan Visser. Then I 
saw several other men. All had 
rifles. I could not keep my questions 
back. 

“Where have you come from? 
How did you get here? What will 
you do?” But father shook his head. 

** All will be told—later,” he said, 
and that was all I could get out of 
him. Long afterwards I learned that 
they had made their way through 
the English lines by different routes 
and that the women folk had known 
they were coming. Most of General 
Hertzog’s commando were in Jagers- 
fontein that night. 

I was sent back to bed, but how 
could I sleep? I lay trembling until 
it was light, and then the shooting 
started. From my window I could 
see men running every way, seeking 
any kind of cover. I could see one 
of our men on a flat roof-top, behind 
the parapet. He commanded most 
of our street, but I could not see 
whom he was shooting at. He, in 
turn, was being shot at by two 
Highlanders from behind a low 
garden wall. I could see them 
crouching there and how their bullets 
knocked bits off the parapet. 

The firing seemed to come from 
all over the town and I could not 
stay there and do nothing. I dressed 
quickly and slipped out by the back 
door. I ran towards the market- 
square. I had an idea that the Town 
Guard would assemble there and that 
I might be able to pick up a rifle if 
there were any casualties. 
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As I entered the square someox 
shouted, “ Hands op!” My hear 
leapt and so did I—over a low wal, 
But I was too late; the man’ 
rifle cracked and I felt something hi 
me in the leg. Perhaps I shou 
have put my hands up, but wha 
the words are snapped out quick) 
it is difficult to know whether thy 
are spoken in our language or in 
English. 

I lay still for a while in great pain, 
but too scared to move or look # 


my leg. Then I crawled to the gar} 


and peered through cautiously ani 
saw a strange sight. About fify 
Highlanders were standing at ca 
in the open before the town hal 
They were under fire and seven 
of them had been hit, but the ret 





did not move. 
and waited, perhaps for orden 
They were brave, but, well, I kn 
our fellows would never have bea 
so foolish. 

How long those kilted men stool 
there I do not know, for I think! 
fainted. They suddenly becam 
misty before my eyes and they awl 
everything else faded out. 


They just stool! 





“How do you feel now?” som 
one asked in English. A wom 


was bending over me and I wasi} 


bed. I tried to speak, but I was wei 
and it was too much trouble, | 
must have slept again and dreams 
that a beautiful lady was watchity 
over me and chasing Highlands 
away. When I awoke she was got 
but a young girl sat by my bed. 

“Where is the beautiful lady?’ 
I asked. 

“ Hush. You must not talk. » 
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isresting.”” The girl’s voice sounded 
sft and sweet. It was a comforting 


thing to hear. 
“Where am I, please ?” 
“With us. Hush. I saw you 


lying in the garden and mother 
went out and carried you in.” She 
was very young, I thought, about 
fourteen, but pretty for an English 
girl. 

I thanked her and asked many 
other questions. Her name was 
Mary Cochrane and her father was 
an officer, but not in Jagersfontein. 
The street fighting had stopped, but 
General Hertzog was expected to 
attack again and all the women and 
children were to be moved into the 
mine compound for safety. 

The Cochranes were very kind 
to me, and in the compound they 
gave me the best bed, which was a 
manger. They themselves slept on 
the stable floor with a tarpaulin hung 
between them and the next family. 
The market-master of Jagersfontein 
was in charge of the three thousand 
women and children in those com- 
pound stables. He must have been 
driven nearly mad by the weeping 
and wailing, the demands and 
questions of his charges milling 
tound him all day and every day. 
Among those asking for information 
was my mother. He knew nothing 
about me so she made a search, 
stable by stable, with Johanna and 
Sarie helping, until I was found. 
Very relieved and happy they were, 
but they had no news of father. 

It was three weeks before we were 
all allowed back into Jagersfontein, 
and a week later the whole town was 
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evacuated. But before that happened 
we had some fun. The shops were 
thrown open. Anybody could take 
anything. Whites and natives were 
soon running home with bolts of 
cloth, shoes, harness, cooking-pots, 
eatables—all sorts of things. Boys 
and girls were sitting everywhere, 
in the streets, on the kerbs, on stoeps 
and steps eating cakes, sweets, sar- 
dines, condensed milk and a hundred 
other things. 

The shops were so crowded that 
one could hardly move in them. 
In one I was trying to enter, a little 
boy of about six squeezed in ahead 
of me by crawling between people’s 
legs. I copied him and crawled too. 
I saw his big straw sailor hat lifted 
off his head and he could not get it 
back because he was unable to stand 
up. It was lost to him and he cried. 
Somebody trod on him and he 
howled. A very tall Highlander 
struggled down onto his knees beside 
him and shouted above the din. 

“* What’s wrong, son ?” 

“T’ve lost my hat!” yelled the 
little boy. 

“Come with me.” The High- 
lander lifted him onto his shoulders 
and forced himself up. I followed 
close behind as he fought his way 
through the crowd shouting, “ Cas- 
ualty! Out of the way!” until he 
came to another show-room, almost 
empty except for a huge pile of hats 
in the middle of the floor. The 
Highlander tossed the boy right on 
top of it. “Help yourself, son,” 
he said and went away. 

There were hats of all kinds and 
sizes. I had no idea that people 
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could think of so many ways of 
covering the head. I hunted through 
the pile, which stood higher than my 
shoulders, until I found a girl’s hat 
which I thought would suit Mary 
Cochrane. It got a bit crushed as 
I wormed my way out, but not badly. 
Then I went to the Cochranes’ house 
to present it to Mary. I found her 
looking pale and scared. I thought 
she had been weeping. 

“‘ Mother is very ill”—her voice 
sounded full of tears—“‘and the 
doctor is away. What shall I do, 
Pieter ?” 

“ My mother knows a lot about 
illness,” I told her, and indeed that 
is true, because we have to take care 
of ourselves on the farms. “ T’il 
ask her to come,” I said, and ran. 
I threw the hat into the gutter as I 
went. It did not suit Mary anyway. 

Mother was packing, but she 
dropped everything and hurried to 
help Mrs Cochrane, who was quite 
incapable of doing anything. So, 
besides attending to the invalid, 
mother had to supervise the packing 
for two families. 

“You will come with us, Mrs 
Cochrane,” mother said, and she 
could be very determined at times. 
“ Our Cape cart can hold six com- 
fortably. No wagons are allowed, 
but as we can take only food and 
clothing there will be plenty of room.” 

Before the convoy started we were 
told that we would be taken to 
Edenburg and put into a camp. 
That startled me. I glanced at 


mother. Her face was set and grim, 
and I knew she had made up her 
mind that never on this earth would 
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she go into a camp. I knew sh 
would try something. I was right. 

It was a long convoy that pulled 
out of Jagersfontein, some said it 
was seven miles long, but I think it 
was shorter than that. Certainly it 
seemed at least five miles long to me, 
It travelled at a walking-pace because 
of the guards of Highlanders at the 
van and rear. As soon as we wer 
clear of the town, mother told m 
to pull out of the line and off the road, 
The convoy trekked past us slowly 
until at last the rear-guard caught 
up with us. 

“What is wrong here?” asked 
the young officer in charge. 

“TI am attending to an invalid,” 
said mother and, indeed, she had 
Mrs Cochrane tucked up on the back 
seat of the cart. “ She has difficulty 
with her bowels and as soon as she 
has relieved herself, we shall catch 
up.” 

The young officer blushed. “! 
am sorry,” he blew his nose as he 
spoke to hide his face, “ I must leave 
a detail here to see that you do.” 
He went off, but two Highlanders 
stayed behind. 

Mother waited for half an hour, 
then she said, “ Forgive me for 
keeping you so long. We shall give 
you a lift and soon catch up.” One 
of the men replied in a strange tongue 
which we could not understand but 
he smiled as he spoke. The other 
chided him. “ You should not use 
your Gaelic to these people even if 
it is a blessing you are giving them.” 
He turned to mother, “ That is what 
he is doing, lady. He hopes that the 
smoke may rise from your fire-making 
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place for a long time.” The last 
sentence was spoken in our language, 
though, at first, I thought it was the 
Gaelic too, so strange were the 
sounds he made. But he had tried 
and it was a noble effort. “ And it 
is going to be a hot, thirsty march,” 
he added in English. 

Mother smiled. “All I have to 
drink is apricot brandy. You may 
have some of that if you promise not 
to report me.” They vowed they 
would do no such thing. Mother 
tumed to Mrs Cochrane and whis- 
pered. Then she took out a bottle 
of the brandy. 

“ My patient is ready now,” she 
told the men. “ You Highlanders 
are decent, I know, so if you will go 
behind that mimosa-bush and look 
the other way, I shall take my patient 
behind that ant-heap.” She pointed 
in the opposite direction, “‘ And here 
is your brandy.” 

Mother did not move until the 
men had got behind the bush and 
bad settled down to enjoy the 
apricot. Then she leant over the 
dashboard and jabbed a needle into 
the horses’ buttocks. They reared, 
snorted, plunged, lashed out and 
were off, full tilt. I managed to pull 
them onto the road. I had to. We 
would not have lasted long going 
over the veld. We were tearing 
along towards the convoy. 

“Keep them so.” Mother’s voice 
Was as steady as ever. She shouted, 
“Whoa!” just for the soldiers’ 
benefit. I was on my feet, shouting 
and pulling on my reins. It was not 
pretence either. ' 

“ Now be careful,”” mother warned 
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me, “ we must turn left soon. The 
Sanna’s Post road.” I could see 
the turn ahead but doubted if we 
could get round at that pace. I was 
straining every nerve to keep the 
animals under control, but they had 
been stable-fed and not worked for 
so long that I was scared. I felt 
weak. We all crowded into the 
near side of the cart and I risked 
cutting the corner although it meant 
running over a bit of the rough veld. 
We went round on one wheel, but 
we got round safely. After that I 
let the horses go. 

“Clever mother!” I said, full 
of admiration for her. 

“T am going back to Vrede,” 
she whispered to me so as not to 
frighten Mrs Cochrane. “It will be 
hard, but rather that than the camp.” 

* And brave too.” I bent down 
to say that to her, and that was the 
last I knew until I woke in the first 
streaks of dawn. I had fainted and 
collapsed because I was still weak 
from my wound and the strain had 
told on me. Mother had driven all 
through the night. She was almost 
asleep herself and I felt ashamed. 
The horses were just jogging along, 
dead beat, poor things. My sisters 
and Mary were asleep too. So was 
Mrs Cochrane. But we were near 
Vrede ; in fact, we passed over our 
boundary a few minutes after I had 
opened my eyes, and in another 
half an hour or so we arrived at our 
homestead. Somehow we managed 
to outspan and water the horses. 
Then we slept. 

That was how we came back to 
Vrede. But what a Vrede it was! 
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It was skoon veld—cleaned out. 
Except for a small plough all the 
farm tools were gone. The house 
itself was untouched, but the only 
furniture left was three bedsteads, 
a very large stinkwood wardrobe, 
the great kitchen range and the 
heavy table in the eating-room. 
I can understand why the table was 
not moved. Its top is a solid marble 
slab, eight feet long by four feet wide 
and four inches thick. It must 
weigh more than half a ton. 

There was nothing to eat except the 
food we had brought with us. We 
did, however, find half a bag of 
mealies which had been overlooked, 
and happily the windmill still worked. 

Mother called us together next 
morning. ‘“‘ Now I must look after 
Mrs Cochrane and the house, and 
cannot go out,” she announced. 
** But you girls must hunt for food 
in the veld. Pieter, you must find 
meat.” 

The springbok were plentiful on 
the farm, but I had no rifle. It was 
heartbreaking to see all that meat 
running about and to be unable to 
get any of it. I hunted up some thin 
wire for snares and managed to 
catch eight meerkats. -There must 
have been dozens of their warren- 
colonies all over the veld, but I 
seldom got more than one meerkat 
out of each of them. I hated doing 
it. They are such pert, pretty 
creatures, something like large 
squirrels, and so cocky and inquisi- 
tive that they could not resist bobbing 
up to see who had been messing 
about with their holes and what he 
had been doing. They seemed to 
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know which holes had been tamperej 


with, and only if I lay dead still unti [ 


a number were above ground, the 
leapt up with a terrific shout, did on 
or two lose their heads and dive fry 
the nearest hole and get caught 

It took me four hours to catch thos 
eight meerkats, and they made om 
stew for one meal for the six of w, 
The girls had found a few peaches, 
not very good, but plenty of prickly 


pears. 
“Just look at Mary’s hands,” 


said Johanna when I had delivered 
my bag. “ She did not know abou 
the prickles, poor thing. We mut 
get some fat.” There was no fat, and 
that certainly had us worried, becaus 
there are few things more irritating 
than those pear prickles. Johanm 
was very much concerned and ken | 
on asking, “ What to smear on?) 
What to smear on ?” until the sound 
of the words made me say, “Wo 
smeer.” That is, cart grease. 

“Of course!” cried Johanna; 
“the very thing! Go and get som 
at once, please.” So I robbed the 
hub-caps of the cart and we found 
that the grease worked very wel. 
But it was dirty, and what a sham 
it was to cover those small hands 
such dainty hands, with it! However, 
Mary was soon comfortable again 
She enjoyed the prickly pears it 
spite of their little poisonous point. 
I have always liked them too, but! 
think we all had too many during 
those days. 

The second day’s hunting brought 
only seven meerkats. They were sh 
and I could not blame them. Net 
day I had some real luck which put 
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anend to some of our food difficulties. 
[had gone this time towards a fine 
pool we have near the boundary of 
our neighbour’s farm, Droogfontein. 
It belonged to the Vissers, but they 
had long since gone and the farm 
was deserted. 

As I neared the pool I saw a 
wonderful sight. A small flock of 
about fifty Persian sheep were being 
watered by a native I did not know. 
I greeted him joyously, but he 
seemed scared and began to drive 
the sheep away. 

“IT want to buy some of your 
sheep,” I told him. 

“No, my baas.” He looked very 
eamest as he spoke. “ Sheep are 
food, but what can a man buy with 
money now? There is nothing.” 

That was true, of course. I had 
not thought of it. The store at 
Sanna’s Post, the only one near us, 
was empty. Jagersfontein had been 
cleaned out, and we were the only 
people for fifty miles around except 
the men in the field and they had 
nothing to sell. 

“ Whose sheep are they ? ” I asked. 

“They are mine, my baas. I 
worked for Baas Potgieter on Wel-te- 
Vrede. He sold all his stock when 
he went on commando. His family 
are in a camp.” Wel-te-Vrede lies 
on our northern boundary. 

“Where do you live?” I had 
to keep him talking until I could 
think of a means of persuading him 
to sell. 

“We lived on Wel-te-Vrede until 
the dam dried up. Now my wife 
and children are in the bush. We 
have no place to live and no mealies, 
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and the jakhals are always trying to 
get the sheep because I have no 
kraal for them. I came here because 
of the water.” 

* Come with me,” I said. I must 
confess I was glad to hear of his 
misfortunes. I would be able to 
help him, and ourselves. “‘ We need 
help too. We have horses. We can 
plough and plant mealies. We 
have kyas for you and your children 
to live in, water and safe kraals for 
the sheep.” 

That seemed to impress him. He 
thought for a while and then said, 
“Tt is good. I will come. I will sell 
the baas the old ewes and the wethers, 
but the baas must promise to give 
me the offal.” So it was agreed, to 
my great satisfaction, and he seemed 
happy about it too. His name was 
Daluxolo, and he was not a native 
of these parts but came from the 
Transkei in the Cape Province. 

Now we were well supplied with 
food, but nothing could be found 
to agree with Mrs Cochrane, whose 
illness was long and painful. We 
were at a loss to know what to give 
her to eat. None of the common 
remedies used by farm wives did 
any good. Daluxolo came to our 
aid. He produced a wild spinach 
which Mrs Cochrane was able to 
keep down, and a kind of turnip 
which she did not. 

“T am ixwali,” Daluxolo told me, 
‘a herbalist of the Transkei. I can 
cure people. I have herbs for all 
illnesses.” I told mother, but she 
would not hear of it. 

“I shall use the greenstuffs he 
brings and any other food he can 
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find,” she said, “ but none of his 
strange powders, legewaan tails, dried 
beetles or other horrors.” 

One great day Daluxolo brought 
in an old bath full of honeycomb. 
We did not ask where the bath came 
from, we welcomed it. Several 
times he came with pauw’s eggs, but 
he was not satisfied. 

“Come, my baas, and see what I 
have done.” He led me to our cattle 
kraal and there, over the right-hand 
gate-post, he had stuck the skull of 
asheep. “ Do you see it, my baas ?” 

“Yes. Why did you do that ?” 

“Something is gnawing at the 
heart of that white missus. This is 
a strong charm and it will heal her.” 

Well, think what you like about 
kaffir ‘toerdery’ or witchcraft or 
whatever it is, but two days later a 
small commando swept by and one 
of the men pulled out and rode up 
to the homestead. 

** Is Mevrouw van Tonder here ? ” 
he called, and when mother came out 
he gave her a newspaper. “ Your 
name is mentioned in this,” he said, 
and tore away to catch up with the 
other men. 

It was an English paper, three 
weeks old, and contained an adver- 
tisement asking for “‘ Mrs Cochrane, 
last seen with Mrs Van Tonder on 
the day of the evacuation of Jagers- 
fontein, to communicate with Captain 

B. Cochrane,” and gave his address. 
From that day on Mrs Cochrane 
began to mend, and as soon as she 
could do so she wrote a letter which 
I took the twelve miles to Sanna’s 
Post and posted. 
There was little hope that it would 
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go any farther for a very long tim, 
No post-cart had run from Sanna 
Post to Jagersfontein Road, th 
nearest railway station, for a year 
more. The trains from there wer 
uncertain too. However, she kney 
her husband was alive and that mak 
all the difference. Mary, too, begun 
to take an interest in things ani 
blossomed suddenly into a lively, 
active companion, and I grew vey 
fond of her. On my sixteenth 
birthday she gave me a present. It 
was a tiny blue bird, beautifull 
worked in amethyst and hung on: 
thin gold chain. Very shyly she pu 
it into my hands. 

** Johanna tells me that you are: 
fighting man now,” she said, he 
soft voice trembling. But it steadied 
as she added, “ I do not like fighting, 
Pieter. If you have to go to the wa 
please look at the blue bird wha 
you are hard pressed and remember 
that peace and happiness will com 
one day.” 


I could not leave the women folk, | 


of course. It was my duty to sti, 
but I was soon relieved. About! 
fortnight later I was coming in wilt 
fire-wood when I heard such a noise 
of shouting and laughter that I lef 
my load and ran to see. Sarie cam 
flying out to meet me.” 

“ Father is home!” she shouted 
I rushed in and there he was, huggitf 
mother and laughing and looking tht 
happiest man alive. Two othe 
burghers had brought him in a catt 
“Because I cannot ride a horse,’ 
he explained, but he did not se 
to be upset about it. “ Tho 
English got me in the back and I a 
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no use in the field.” Mother turned 
pe. This was the first she had seen 
of her man since Jagersfontein and 
she had not heard of his wound. 
Father patted her head and laughed. 

“I am well and strong”—he flexed 
his arm, the one that was not round 
mother—“ and I am happy!” It 
was many years before he could ride 
again 


“Now you must go, Pieter,” was 
one of the first things he said to me. 
“You are sixteen now and a burgher. 
Go, my son.” So next day I took 
my horse, my rifle and ammunition, 
and food for three days as the law 
required, and rode away with the 
two burghers to join the commando. 
There I found my friend Jan Visser, 
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who was a seasoned fighter now and 
already called Groot Jan because of 
his size and great strength. 


For over a year Jan and I were 
kept running after English mule 
transport trains, just the two of us. 
We became very clever at it. It was 
almost routine to slip ahead, ambush 
them and then run before they had 
recovered from the confusion. But 
one day I was badly hurt near 
Fauresmith. Our usual tactics failed 
on a convoy which we had trailed for 
twenty miles before we saw its dust. 

“Let us find a good place.” Jan 
was thinking aloud. “ High enough 
for us to look down on the convoy, 
with some bush.” 

We found such a place, but I was 
unhappy. We would have to run up 
over the top of the hill and down 
the other side to get to our horses 


and we might want them in a hurry. 
s 
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However, Jan was my senior and I 
had to do as he said. “‘ We must take 
a risk.” He spoke quietly after he 
had snuggled down comfortably 
behind a small boulder and put the 
muzzle of his mauser through a 
convenient little bush alongside. We 
waited. 

“Don’t shoot every mule,” Jan 
instructed me. “‘ Take one in each 
couple. I shall take the first team, 
you the second, and so on.” 

Presently the vanguard went by, 
riding easily, and I felt the little 
thrill down my spine that always 
came before we opened up. It never 
lasted long, and disappeared as soon 
as the shooting started; but this 
time I felt uncomfortable as well. 
I had never felt like that before. 
I wondered at myself and for some 
reason I thought of Mary Cochrane 
and her sweet and gentle ways. 
These were her people, and suppose 
they were really quite decent and 
gentle like her? Her father might 
even be among them. My hand 
slipped into my shirt and pressed the 
little amethyst blue bird against my 
skin. ... 

“Here comes the convoy,” said 
Jan. His words pulled me back to 
earth. After all, these people were 
invaders of our country. We saw 
the dust rising along the road about 
a mile back. But I saw something 
else too. 

“Look, Jan! On their flanks!” 
Scouts were riding in extended order, 
spread out about a mile on each side. 
“They must pass over our kopje. 
They will find our horses.” 

“Huh! And us!” Jan’s voice 
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sounded grim. “ These English have 
been learning things. Come, we go.” 
We slipped over the top of the hill 
and ran down the other side. There 
was no time to try to conceal our 
movements. We had to get to our 
horses before the scouts did. In a 
few seconds they had seen us; 
they could not help seeing two men 
bounding over the top and down 
the hillside like klipspringers. I 
heard an excited, “‘ Halloo!” and 
a few shots, but not at us. I won- 
dered what those shots meant. They 
came at us full tilt. And then I 
must break my leg ! 

A small boulder, no bigger than 
a cottage loaf, moved under my foot 
so that I misplaced it and it slipped 
into a crack in the rock mass where 
it stuck and I went over. I think 
I heard the bone snap. 

I was ahead of Jan when it hap- 
pened—I am lighter and swifter and 
was probably more scared. 

“Go on, Jan! Go on!” I 
shouted as he came to where I lay. 
He said nothing. He whipped out 
a clasp knife, ripped my veldskoen, 
pulled my foot out of it and flung 
me over his shoulders like a bag of 
mealies. Then he ran. 

He had some distance to go and 
little time to do it in. He ran as 
he had often run to catch me when 
we were boys, heavily, doggedly. 
He never could catch me, but now, 
his great lungs heaving and his heart 
bursting under his load, he beat the 
scouts. He threw me onto my horse, 
vaulted into his saddle and we were 
away to a good two hundred yards’ 
Start. 
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My right foot hung useless, | 
jarred with every movement and my 
forehead was wet with the sweat of 
pain, but we were getting away. 

“Look ahead!” Jan called sud- 
denly. “ This way!” Then I knew 
that those early shots had been a 
signal. The English were learning. 
The vanguard had heard them and 
had doubled round the kopje to cut 
us off. They were two miles away 
but coming towards us. We swung 
away to the left. They saw wu 
presently and changed direction too, 
We could not escape. We would 
meet, it seemed certain. I could 
almost see the spot on the vell 
where we would converge. Coward 
that I was, in my agony I felt glad 
that it would happen soon and | 
would be able to stop and rest. But 
Jan rode furiously—and I rode tov. 
We were gaining on the men behind, 
but those in front would get us. 

Then, for some strange reasol, 
the English in front dropped of 
their horses and opened fire 4, 
perhaps, six hundred yards. I heard 
Jan laugh when he saw it and heat 
the bullets singing by. He lifted 
his hat and waved it gaily in the ai. 
I could not laugh, but I knew we hal 
a chance now—if they missed & 
More fire came from behind. Th 
scouts had fcllowed the example d 
the vanguard. They should have dom 
their shooting as soon as we got to oll 
horses instead of trying to catch 

We were a moving target and 
to hit, though they and their bulls 
were many. By all the rules of cham 
they should not have got me. Bi 
they did! I thought my left a 
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had been torn off, so great was the 
shock of that bullet. It hit the bone. 
| think I screamed. Jan saw me 
holding my left arm and swaying in 
the saddle. He came round to my 
right side and held me as we galloped. 
Presently the bullets stopped their 
‘Zing! Z-ing!’ about us. Jan 
looked back and pulled both horses 
down to a walk. 

“They have called off the hunt,” 
he said, and as soon as we could, we 
got behind a bunch of mimosas where 
he helped me down, cut splints and 
bound my wounds securely. We 
node until I could stand it no longer 
and fainted. Jan told me afterwards 
that he tied me onto my horse and 
took me like that all the way to Vrede 
—that was forty miles—because we 
had but few facilities in the field. 
“And very glad I was that you were 
unconscious most of the way,” he 
said. 

I had five devoted nurses, but it 
was a long time before my wounds 
healed and the bones were properly 
mit again. By then the war was 
over and the fighting stopped. 

“Now I learn,” my father an- 
nounced one morning, “that the 
English government will appoint a 
Governor and all the English will 
have the same rights as our people.” 

“Father, have we the right to 
marry?” I watched him closely 
after I had spoken. 

“We have always had that right,” 
he replied staring at me. I could 
sce that he had no inkling of what 
Was in my mind. 

“Then I want to marry,” I spoke 
Up boldly. 
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“ What is this talk about marriage ? 
You are not of age yet.” 

“ If I could fight, I can marry.” 

“Well,” said my father more 
thoughtfully, “what have you to 
keep a wife ? Where will you live ?” 

That beat me. I had not thought 
of it. I had only a few sheep, a horse 
and very little money. 

“And whom do you want to 
marry ?” 

** Mary Cochrane.” 

He looked hard at me and was 
silent for a long time. Then he 
spoke coldly and bitterly. 

“IT do not like it. She is a for- 
eigner—English—and we have just 
fought them and lost the war.” 

“I love her,” was all I could say. 

“Have you spoken to her about 
it?” 

“She says she will marry me if 
you and her parents agree.” 

“Well, I do not agree. Her 
mother will not either and we do not 
even know where her father is. 
Speak to her mother and you will 
see that what I say is true.” 

Mrs Cochrane was sweetness itself 
and as kind as she always was. 

“Oh, Pieter ’—she put a hand on 
my shoulder—“ Mary is only seven- 
teen, very young. And there is 
another thing. My husband should 
be here to help decide such an 
important matter. I have written 
many letters but have heard nothing 
yet. Let it rest awhile until he 
comes, Pieter.” 

“My father is against us,” I 
moaned to Mary, “and your father 
is not here. Things look black for 
us.” 








“Pure nonsense!” At seventeen 
Mary already had courage and under- 
standing enough for the two of us. 
“* We have everything in our favour.” 

** What have we got ?” 

“We are young,” said my love, 

and laughed so happily that I had 
to join in and laugh too for the very 
joy of being at the beginning of life. 
* Let us have a ride and think about 
it,’ said she. So we caught our 
horses, saddled up and rode, but we 
did not think. We talked, as young 
folk do who love each other, about 
ourselves, and solved nothing. 
- We rode often in those days, 
usually towards evening, and in any 
direction we fancied. It was cool 
then and very beautiful. I had 
never noticed the beauties of the 
South African night until Mary 
showed them to me—how the stars 
come alight suddenly as the sun 
sinks, how the shadows he makes 
lengthen indefinitely, but disappear 
with him and gave place to other 
shadows, softer and not so black as 
the daytime shadows. She showed 
me the colours of the veld, purple 
and mauve and orange. I wondered 
that I had never seen them before. 
Nor had I smelt the sweet breath of 
the veld or heard its whisperings 
until those rides. 

“The veld is full of music,” she 
told me, and the way she said it made 
me hear it. “It is a music that calls 
you in different ways at different 
times.” Sometimes it meant ride 
slowly and listen ; sometimes, climb 
one of the kopjes or sit still at the 
rock-pool. At others it meant ride 

hard and furiously to catch the 
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rhythm of it, and then again, ig} “‘ 
along the farm road to our gate ani) Coch 
out into the world to seek our fortune | %Y } 
We rode so one night towards the} muct 
gate. The sun was sinking and ow} “!sh 
short twilight began to close us in} fk 
It does that so quickly that befor} %% ‘ 
you are aware, it is dark. Icouldar} © 
see ahead, but my horse pricked his} “ys 
ears forward and I listened. the c 
“There is someone on the rod} md! 
ahead of us.” I mentioned it casual} Heh 
because ours is a through road ani} “! 
people often pass along it. “H) “Bu 
has travelled far. There are fou} ond 
horses and they are tired.” and s 
We went on, climbing slowh, Vred 
and when we had topped the rise, we} Piete 
saw the traveller’s lights. Soona) N 
Cape cart drew out of the dark ani) | Wo 
pulled up. The driver hailed us ia} —@ 
that half-Hollands of the witlande| looke 
learning our language. said, 
“‘ Good evening. Is this the fam| °™ 
Vrede ? ” - 
I heard Mary gasp. Then sk} © 4 
gave a little shriek, flung herself from does 
her horse and scrambled wildly) “ 
into the cart with such a to-do tha) the! 
the man’s horses would certain} fore 
have bolted if they had been freshe.) S&ttu 
As it was, the leaders snorted ail “4 
swung away. I reined alongside ami/ 
there she was, hugging the drivers} ™y ! 
if he were ... but of course, k -~ 
was her father. I might have guesti) 
it when I heard that shriek. fathe 
At last she let me shake hand} ‘ld 
“It is Pieter van Tonder.” She jus of m 
babbled the words out and new, Sm 
thought to tell me who he was. Waj You 
it is not every day that one find!) PPP 
father. T 

















“Welcome to Vrede, Captain 
Cochrane.” I had to get close up to 
sy it, she was bubbling over so 
much—and weeping too, I believe. 
“ shall ride back quickly and tell my 
folk to make ready.” I heard him 
ask, “How is mother?” as I turned. 

Captain Cochrane stayed only two 
days and was gone before I had found 
the courage to tell him about Mary 
and me, but he was back in a week. 
He had bought a farm. 

“Tt is in this district,” he told us. 
t. “Hep “But I know very little about 
are fou} Conditions in this part of the world 
” and shall need a manager on Wel-te- 
Vrede. Will you take the job, 


ain, ride 
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z slowh,| 
oie Bar?” 

Soon 1 Now was my chance! I told him 

dakiil I would be very pleased to help him 

iled us int ~and then it all came out. He 

uitlandg\ ‘ooked startled at first. Then he 
said, “ She is very young. People 
seem to mature earlier in this 
country than at home. I shall have 
to discuss it with my wife. What 
does your father say ?” 

“That we have just fought against 
the English and lost the war. There- 
fore he does not like the idea of our 
getting married.” 
orted anil) “What? What utter rubbish! 
ngside ant Where is he?” I took him to where 
> drivers} My father was watching the milking 
course, it} Md stayed to hear what was said. 

We “We have fought bitterly.” My 
. ot father sounded very fierce as he 
ake hands} ‘ld his thoughts about the matter 
> She | of marriage. “We lost. Our country 
and newt, 8in the hands of the English. Can 
was, We} YOU expect me to look kindly on this 
yne finds} Pfoposed union ? ” 

The other did not reply at once. 
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He appeared to be thinking. When 
he did speak it was not about the 
marriage. 

“Your people fought bravely against 
a much more powerful nation. We 
had no idea that you would fight so 
well and for so long. How long did 
the war last ? ” 

“Three long and bitter years. 
It ended only four months ago.” 

“Three years.” Cochrane spoke 
slowly but very distinctly. “ My 
people, the Scots, fought the English 
for sixteen hundred years. . . .” 

“ Tt is still too near. . . .” Father’s 
thoughts were still running on the 
same track, but suddenly he grasped 
what Captain Cochrane had said. 
“Huh! What? ... Sixteen hun- 
dred years! Your people? What 
happened ?” 

“The English beat us at last. 
But we have the better of them now.” 

Father stared at him in silence 
and, indeed, I was just as much 
amazed. I could think of nothing 
to say, not that I would have opened 
my mouth in any case. 

Presently Captain Cochrane went 
on, “ You have fought as we fought, 
bravely and well. Would you rather 
go on fighting or have peace now— 
and your way with the English in the 
years to come? For that we must 
have peace, and we can have peace 
all the more quickly if we are familie, 
as you say. Let them marry.” 

“Well,” said my father, after a 
long silence that I thought he would 
never break. “ Well, I never thought 
of it like that, Englishman—I mean, 
Scot.” He held out his hand and 
added, “ Yes. Let them marry.” 














THE ELAINE 


BY GORDON ROWBOTTOM 


THERE was quite a short paragraph 
about it in the paper: ‘ Yacht adrift 
in Channel. Search for crew aban- 
doned.’ It went on to say that a 
Dieppe fishing-boat had found the 
Elaine, a 10-ton gaff cutter, adrift off 
the French coast and had taken her 
into Le Havre. She had been sailing 
herself when found and there was 
no indication of what had happened. 
Elaine’s papers showed that she was 
on passage from the Beaulieu River 
to Le Havre with her owner, Leon 
Pavlides, and a Mr Frank Bretton 
on board. Two points for comment 
were the exceptionally fine spell of 
weather at the time and the fact that 
her small dinghy was lashed down 
as normal on deck. A footnote 
added that Leon Pavlides, a Greek 
subject, had served with the R.A.F. 
during the war and had been badly 
wounded and taken prisoner in 1943, 
and it mentioned the imposing string 
of decorations to his name. That 
was all. Fine weather of course 
suggests swimming, and they would 
not be the first two fools to take a 
dip together while their boat was 
becalmed and to see her sail away in 
a sudden puff of wind. It was not like 
Pavlides, but if no further trace was 
found of them that would probably 
remain the most likely explanation. 
But if it was... Eleven years is 


a long time, but . . . well, | 
wonder. 


Eleven years ago, in the summer of 
the year after the end of the war, | 
was living at Burnham. One evening 
towards the end of September th 
telephone rang in my cottage and] 
got up to answer it in a very irritabk 
frame of mind. It was the secretary 
of the club. 

“Sorry to bother you,” he said, 
“but I’ve got an Air Force fellow 
here wanting someone to help take 
his boat round to the Solent 
Thought you might like a break” 

I chucked away my pencil, thanking 
providence for the interruption. My 
sister was away, staying with some 
friends in Cornwall, and without her 
the cottage seemed gloomy and life- 
less. A three- or four-day spell was 
just what I wanted and I told th 
secretary so. 

“That’s fine then. Come a 
down and meet him.” 

My cottage was on the quayside 
only a few hundred yards from the 
club and I wandered down, looking at 
the boats in the river and wondering 
which one was his. As I turned p 
the steps the steward was just hauling 
down the northerly gale cone and! 
asked him what he thought of th 
weather. 
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“Blown itself out,” he said sourly. 
“About time.” : 

The club was empty except for the 
few familiar figures in the smoke- 
om who did not bother to look up 
when I peered in on them. I found 
the secretary in the bar, sitting 
dongside a tall, dark-haired young 
man in a duffle coat. 

“Wing Commander Pavlides,” he 
sid. “I think you two should get 
on well together.” 

I hate that sort of introduction as 
atule, but when Pavlides smilingly 
ucoiled himself from his stool to 
shake hands I soon forgot it in admir- 
ation for the man. I have always 
been susceptible to good looks of a 
certain rather effeminate kind in a 
man whom by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could one think of as effeminate, 
and Pavlides was like that. His face 
was long and very fine, but it was his 
eyes that chiefly attracted me. They 
had a kind of olive warmth that 
seemed to suggest sun and soft 
brown earth and indolence. I felt 
at once that I would leave my work 
and sail with him to the corners of 
the world if he wanted me to, so 
that it was almost an anti-climax 
when he tossed back his drink and 
asked me to go with him as far as 
Cowes. 

“There’s nothing I should like 
better,” I told him truthfully, and 
felt like a small boy when he seemed 
Pleased with my answer. 

On the following morning he met 
me with the dinghy at the club hard. 
The wind had died during the night, 
and as we rowed out through the 


breaking dawn the water was still, 
$2 
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and steaming with a ground haze 
that hid all but the tallest masts on 
the river. I put my gear below, and 
while Pavlides set about breakfast 
I had a good look round Elaine. 
There was no nonsense about her ; 
gaff ‘rigged and straight stemmed, 
she was built on solid, hardworking 
quay-punt lines and I was glad to 
see that her gear looked good and 
strong. Pavlides had told me that 
he had done most of the fitting out 
himself that summer when he came 
out of hospital. The mist was 
already beginning to clear when he 
called me below for breakfast, and 
an hour later, as Elaine swung to 
the first of the ebb, the sun came 
through with the promise of a 
perfect day. 

There was no breeze yet on the 
water, but with the forecast of light 
north-easterly we decided to clear 
the Whittaker under power so as 
to get the full benefit of the wind 
when it came. The four-cylinder 
Ricardo started like a lamb, and it 
was without a thought beyond the 
usual pleasant sense of expectation 
that I cast off the mooring to begin 
what was to be, to say the least of 
it, a most disturbing cruise. 

When all was clear below I came 
up to sit beside Pavlides in the cock- 
pit. The sun was already strong in 
our faces as we cleared the Crouch 
and headed out north-east towards 
the Buxey buoy, and, with no wind 
but the breeze we made, it was 
hot enough to begin peeling off the 
outer layers of clothes. These first 
moments of a cruise with an unknown 
companion can so easily be spoilt by 
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petty irritations at one another’s 
ways, small things always, but in- 
dications of the troubles that so often 
lie ahead. I felt none of this and I 
do not think Pavlides did either. 
Elaine might have been mine for all 
the sense of ownership he showed 
and, for my part, I have seldom had 
such a feeling of easy contentment as 
during those first few hours while 
I sat lazing in the sunshine. 

We drew the Buxey abeam and 
steered for the Whittaker light, 
just visible over the bowsprit. I 
asked Pavlides if he would go back 
to Greece one day. 

** Probably,” he said, “though I 
don’t much care for what I hear of 
it now. I was born and brought up 
in Athens and my sister was there 
throughout the occupation. Perhaps 
you met her ? ” 

I had not met his sister, but I 
knew Athens well and loved it more 
than any other city, so that I was 
happy to hear him talk of his child- 
hood there. 

We pushed on through the morn- 
ing, revelling in the sun but longing 
for a breeze to break the monotony 
of the engine. Down through the 
Barrow Deep and the South Edin- 
burgh channel, still under power. 
We ate a brief sandwich lunch in the 
cockpit, and through it all Pavlides 
talked, breaking off every now and 
then to identify the string of buoys 
that marked the channels. He had 
spent the last two years of the war 
. in German hospitals after being shot 
down over France. 

* It must have been the father and 
the mother of a crash from what 
they told me. I don’t remember, 
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but I know I owe a lot to thog 
German surgeons.” As he spoke he 
had pushed his cap to the back of his 
head in a way I had seen him d 
several times before. Then he took 
it off and ran his hand over his hair 
which was very long at the back 
“T got a bit of cockpit through my 
skull and they gave me a plate, Its 
a stupid thing,” he went on witha 
rather self-conscious laugh, “ but | 
always get the feeling that peopk 
can see it, though I know perfectly 
well they can’t.” 

He turned his head round fora 
moment and of course there wa 
nothing to be seen, but I remembered 
that always up till then he had won 
his cap. Even in the bar he had kept 
it on, and it was there I had first 
noticed the mannerism. I asked him 
if he was allowed to fly. 

He shook his head. ‘“ No, dam 
them, I’m not. You could get away 
with that sort of thing in the war, but 
not now—you know our medical boys. 
Nothing a German did was any good 
for them and they kept me nim 
whole months under observation 
with a bunch of lunatics, the theory 
being that no one could have 
smack on the head like mine ani 
remain completely sane. If you 
notice any eccentricity, put it dow 
to them. We had every sort d 
crack-brain there and you’ve no ide 
how catching their ways can be’ 
His smile as he said that was the most 
natural thing in the world. 

I knew of the place he had mer 
tioned—a lovely old house in Dorst 
that was used as a rehabilitation 
centre for extreme cases of wi 
neurosis—and the thought of hil 
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in such queer company made me 
lmgh ; for he looked the picture of 
normality as he sat there with a 
dgarette in his mouth and one 
leg crooked comfortably over the 
tiller. 
Off the Knock John Tower a light 
breeze sprang up from the south-east 
and it was with an immense feeling 
of relief that we cut the motor and 
stiled peacefully on across the estuary 
towards the Foreland. At dusk we 
had the North Foreland abeam and, 
with the tide setting us down, we 
stood on close-hauled for Deal. 
Shortly after ten o’clock we dropped 
anchor off the remnants of the pier. 
A heavy swell made cooking an 
uncomfortable job, so that after only 
a hasty meal we turned in. I was 
tired, supremely contented with the 
day, and I slept well with the thought 
of at least two more days of good 
sailing before I had to return to my 
work, 

The heavy day’s motoring had 
eaten up most of the petrol and in 
the morning we took the dinghy 
whore to fill up the cans. We 
breakfasted at the hotel to avoid 
losing any more time, but it was 
dready mid-morning when we hove 
up our anchor and dropped down 
the coast to a light southerly breeze 
ad the help of the tide. It was 
mother glorious day, with a warm 
sun and a hint of wind in the sky. 
Pavlides was quieter, not talking 
much, and during my spells at the 
helm he lay stretched out on the 
cabin top, smoking and gazing up 
at the tranquil sky overhead. For 
greater part of the day Elaine 
sailed herself with only an occasional 
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touch on the tiller. It was slow 
progress, but the glare of the sun 
off the water brought a pleasant 
torpor and I was happy enough to 
keep her to myself for long spells. 

Off Folkestone the breeze softened 
and we were held almost stationary 
by the flood until nightfall. We lit 
the navigation lamps and Pavlides 
took the helm while I knocked up 
a hot meal to warm us for the night. 
With the darkness came the breeze 
again, and at ten o’clock when I took 
over from Pavlides it was blowing 
fresh from the south-west. We went 
romping out to sea on the starboard 
tack with the coast lights growing 
dim behind us. 

The wind freshened throughout the 
night and by six, when we changed 
watches, she was hard pressed under 
her full canvas. We took in the 
first reef before Pavlides went below, 
which eased her considerably, but 
the glass was falling and there was 
nothing attractive in the look of the 
dawn. It was depressing to find that 
the night’s sailing and forty-five 
miles through the water had only 
brought us abeam of Fairlight. 
However, under her shortened canvas 
Elaine was sailing fast and easily, and 
I found that I could leave her to look 
after herself while I made everything 
movable below as secure as possible. 

At half-past nine I called Pavlides 
on deck to have a look at the weather. 
The seas, which had increased greatly 
during the last three hours, were now 
showing signs of viciousness and we 
were getting a lot of water on board. 
The glass was still falling. We took 
the jib off her and set the storm jib ; 
then, dropping the staysail, we close- 
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reefed the main, leaving us ready 
for anything that might arise. For 
once there were no two ways to it. 
To run for shelter was out of the 
question; for Rye, the only harbour 
within reach, would be unnavigable 
until five o’clock. But with the wind 
steadied in the south-west we had 
sea room to ride out any normal gale 
and there was no great cause for 
anxiety. 

At a quarter-past twelve the real 
force of the storm hit us and we 
hove-to about two miles to the south 
of the Royal Sovereign shoals. For 
an hour we stayed in the cockpit to 
see how she behaved, but with the 
jib a’weather and the helm lashed 
down Elaine lay-to steadily enough 
about four points off the wind. It 
was with a great sense of relief that 
I closed the hatch behind me and 
managed to drown some at least of 
the howling of the wind. 

There is little comfort to be had 
below in a small boat riding out a 
gale of wind, but we lit the coal 
stove to dry our clothes and somehow 
managed to boil up some porridge, 
after which we both felt better. 
For all her smallness Elaine’s saloon 
was roomy and cosy with the fire, 
and apart from frequent spells at the 
pump there was little that could be 
done during the rest of that day. 
We lay as best we could in our bunks, 
dozing, chatting, smoking. I had liked 
Pavlides before, but I liked him even 
better now. He was gentle and easy 
where so many men would bave been 
irritable, and if he was ever anxious 
about the safety of his boat he kept 
it to himself. There was nothing we 
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could do, but I wondered then if | 
would have taken it so calmly if 
Elaine had been mine. 

At dusk we lit the navigation light 
and set them in the boards. 

The night was long and cold ani 
evil. The seas, magnified no doubt 
by the darkness, reached mountainoy 
proportions, and there were tims 
during a lonely watch when I swor 
she could not live through it. Th 
shriek of the wind was nerve-racking 
It was impossible to sit in the smal 
protection of the cockpit withou 
being thrown constantly from om 
hard object to another, and yet with 
it all, the discomfort, the cold, th 
drenching spray, there was somethin 
stirring beyond words in the batt 
that was being fought out in the dark 
ness. Each time the little boat rox 
to a towering wave I gripped tk 
coaming, and held my breath as! 
slid with her down the crest inn 
the appalling blackness of the trough 
Nor was there much comfort in th 
watch below. Lashed into a heaving 
straining bunk, infuriated by th 
ceaseless clanking of the galley paws 
I tried to sleep, but for the most pat 
lay awake interpreting the batt) 
by the sounds it sent below. 

Once I did fall into a restless doz, 
to be woken by the sense of somethity 
wrong. Pavlides was standing besiét 
me, looking down, the top of li 
gleaming sou’wester illuminated ) 
a sudden shaft of moonlight. I 
looked unreal and beastly as I #| 
him then, like some part of a dreal, 
but he had moved before I came bat 
to real consciousness and I closed 


eyes again. 
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At last the night ended, as all 
sights must, and the watery dawn 
brought promise of relief. 

Pavlides had the last watch. Now 
he came below to wake me. “I’ve 
gota very rough fix on a couple of 
French lights,” he said. “ Let’s 
have some coffee and I'll see if I 
can find them on the chart.” 

I lit the primus while we pored 
over the chart. 

“Here we are, about forty miles 
from Rye if I got the flashes right. 
Now what would you rather do, run 
for Rye, or carry on ?” 

“How’s the weather ? ” I asked. 

“The sea’s gone down a bit and 
the glass is rising.’ He grinned 
then and that decided me. 

“Run for Rye,” I said. I wanted 
some sleep. 

By eight o’clock, after a sketchy 
meal, we were under way, with 
a big cross sea that called for careful 
steering. At noon we sighted Beachy 
Head on our weather bow and, 
shortly after, the familiar line of Fair- 
light cliffs hove into view. The seas 
were dropping as quickly as they had 
tisen, while the wind, shifting into 
the north, constantly threatened to 
head us, but we stuck to our course 
for Rye. At half-past seven, in the 
half light, we slid between the 
breakwaters under power to tie up 
to the piles along the wooden pier 
on the eastern bank. 

“To hell with everything!” 


as I s| Pavlides said. ‘“ We’re going ashore.” 





There is a pleasant restfulness 
about Rye harbour that makes it a 
Perfect haven from a storm. The 
warm hospitality of the fishermen 
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ashore was in keeping with this 
atmosphere, and it was with an 
agreeable sense of happiness that 
we said our last good-nights and 
rowed back to Elaine. With our 
warps made fast to the vertical piles 
and the mast-head secured by a 
double block on the pole halyards 
we felt that we could safely leave her 
to ride the rise and fall of the tide 
while we slept the clock round. I 
stretched out my tired limbs, and 
fell instantly asleep. 

It seemed only a moment later 
that I was roused to semi-conscious- 
ness by a violent lurch that threw 
me against the side of the ship. With 
my mind still wandering at sea I 
grabbed for an imaginary tiller 
with one hand, and with the other 
reached forward to fend off Pavlides 
who had fallen in a heap across my 
bunk. Possibly I was still half 
asleep, I do not know, but there was 
a sound coming from him, like the 
snapping of a dog’s teeth, that made 
my flesh creep. When I pushed at his 
face he caught my arm and the next 
moment his hands on my throat 
shook off the last faint spell of un- 
reality and I was fully awake, fighting 
to throw off the grip that roared in 
my ears like breaking seas. With 
my fingers tearing for a hold in his 
hair I threw his head hard against 
the planking at my side and the grip 
on my throat relaxed. The effort of 
it had exhausted me and I could do 
no more than lie back helplessly 
while our strangled breathing seemed 
to fill the small cabin with noise. 
The ship lurched again, fully onto 
her side, flinging him down on me 
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again, but he recovered quickly and 
shrank back into his corner. 

There was no sleep for me that 
night. Elaine was lying over on her 
beam ends down the bank with 
water rippling along the side of the 
coach-roof. There were many things 
we could have done to ensure her 
floating to the flood tide but nothing 
was done. Pavlides was evidently 
exhausted past caring, and I was 
watchful and quite sick with fright. 
Not for one moment during that 
cold, cramped night did I take my 
eyes from him. We lay as we had 
fallen, crouched on opposite sides of 
the bunk, our backs soaked by the 
bilge water covering the planking on 
which we sat. 

By five oclock the water was 
lapping once more around the deck. 
She bumped an inch or two and then 
began to rise unaided. At dawn we 
were back on an even keel. 

For the last hour or so Pavlides 
had slept. The movement of the 
boat against the piles woke him now 
and he yawned and stretched himself 
before sinking back onto the untidy 
heap of his own bunk. His voice 
when he spoke was low but it sounded 
natural enough. “ Something hap- 
pened in the night; that mast-head 
rope must have snapped.” I did not 
say anything and he went on, “I 
had a horrible dream. I’m afraid 
I might have frightened you.” 

“ Frightened me!” I exclaimed. 
“You damned nearly killed me!” 
And for the life of me I could not 
keep a tremor from my voice. 

He looked at me in an odd sort 
of way and went over to the galley. 
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The floor was in an unholy mess with 
bilge water and smashed crockery 
and he began to tidy it up. Presently 
I saw the methylated flare in th 
primus cup. “Tl get you som 
breakfast first,” he said quietly, “ anj 
then we'll see about a train.” 

He was standing in the cabin doo 
as he said that and in the unflattering 
early morning light his face looked 
ghastly. 

** Are you going to leave her here?” 
I asked. 

“No, [ve got to get round 
Cowes. For one thing I’ve arranged 
to meet some friends there, and for 
another . . . well, I think I'd preftr 
to push on.” 

“You'll take her by yourself?” 

“cc Yes.” 

Somehow it all seemed so far away 
then. There was the shambles d 
the cabin to remind me of the night, 
but against that was the sight of this 
apparently normal and very likabk 
young man in trouble that, Gol 
knows, was not of his own making 
He had been shot down, as my om 
brother had been, and only a mirack 
of surgery had kept him alive. Ht 
was a sick man, not a lunatic. 

“Look,” I said, “tell me reall 
what happened in that place of your. 
Why did they keep you und 
observation all that time?” 

He did not say anything for a log 
time. I watched him get the prim 
alight and put a saucepan on fot 
coffee. When the cabin floor ws 
clear of all the debris he sat dow 
on the bunk and pushed his cap 
the back of his head in that nervow 
way of his. ‘I don’t know exadlh 
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exept that it’s this damned plate. 
[got a knock on it and had a sort of 
blackout. They never told me what 
happened. I think I must have hit 
it again last night when we went 
over.” 

What was more likely than that ? 
I grinned, and he tossed me over 
a cigarette. 

“Do you mean you'll stay ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

We were tired, but I doubt if 
either of us could have slept that day. 
Instead we breakfasted and then 
set to to repair the other ravages of 
the night. By nine o’clock we were 
clear of Rye harbour and heading 
across Fairlight on the final leg to 
the Solent. The wind at last was 
fair for us, a good sailing breeze 
from the north-east, with the sun 
hot enough to warm bare arms and 
legs. 

Off Newhaven the breeze dropped 
toa whisper and we lay becalmed in 
aglassy sea for the three hours until 
dusk, when a light off-shore breeze 
sped us on our course once more for 
Nab Tower. The twinkling lights 
of Newhaven dropped astern and 
in the distance we could see the 
teflection of the glare that was 
Brighton. We altered course off 
Brighton, and with the wind again 
inthe north-east Elaine swam through 
the water at a steady six knots, rolling 
easily to the small following sea. 

There was magic in that night. 
A full moon and a bright canopy of 
stars lit us on our way. From her 
bows came shimmering lines of 
Phosphorescence that fanned out 
and died astern like the twinkle of 
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falling tracer. Pavlides went out of 
his way to be an entertaining com- 
panion and it was from no sense of 
uneasiness that I gave up my watch 
below to enjoy the perfection of such 
a night. We talked for hours of his 
Athens. He had a fine tenor voice 
and together we sang her haunting 
melodies that I had come to love so 
much. The time passed all too 
quickly, and for once there was little 
pleasure in the dawn that revealed 
the beauty of the Solent shores. It 
was with a feeling of regret that I 
watched the Forts slide by us as we 
took the inshore channel up to Cowes. 
At half-past seven we picked up a 
mooring in the Medina River, off 
the Island Sailing Club. 

If the trip had ended there, on 
that sunny morning at Cowes, the 
memories of pleasant sailing hours 
would have remained for ever and 
I could soon have laughed away the 
horror of the night. But Pavlides 
persuaded me to stay on for another 
day. We had finished breakfast and 
I was throwing my things into a bag 
when he came below. 

“Don’t do that,” he = said. 
* You’ve had a rotten trip. It’s much 
too good a day for a train journey 
and there are some people I’d like 
you to meet.” 

“TI must get back in case Anne 
arrives.” Anne is my sister. 

“Please,” he smiled. “ You can 
send her a wire.” 

I hesitated, and was lost. Of 
course I wanted to stay. The sun 
was pouring through the open hatch 
and there was no pleasure in the 
thought of the long journey home. 
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He laughed when he saw my 
indecision. “Write out the wire 
and [ll telephone it through from 
the club.” 

For a while after he had come back 
we worked lazily on deck at the 
hundred and one things that wanted 
seeing to—washing down, coiling 
warps, drying and stowing sails 
still wet from the night dew. Then 
we took our mattresses and lay 
dozing in the sun until late afternoon 
when it was time to shave and dress 
for going ashore. 

Cowes in the off-season can be 
a melancholy spot, and at first when 
we left the dinghy to make our way 
up through the empty streets I began 
to wish I had not been so indecisive in 
the morning. I felt liverish and sour 
from sleeping in the sun and the 
thought of dragging round the town 
all night appalled me. I need not 
have worried. Pavlides was well 
known there, and within an hour of 
going ashore he had laid the founda- 
tions of a most memorable evening. 

Hitherto I had only seen him on 
his own and had fallen an easy 
enough victim to his charm of manner. 
Now, when I saw him in a crowd, 
my admiration for him knew no 
bounds. There was a curious mag- 
netism about the man that seemed 
to make him at once the centre of 
attraction in any room; he was the 
hub round which the spirits of a 
party revolved. I have seen a Greek 
woman change the atmosphere of a 
room in a moment from the deepest 
depression to a pinnacle of laughter 
and high spirits by her mere presence, 
and Pavlides had the same gift. For 
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some reason that night he wor 
uniform. Looking at him actos 
the room, the double row of ribbon; 
on his chest, his hair dark and 
glistening at the back where he put 
his hand repeatedly to smooth it 
down, one would have been hai 
put to it to think that under tht 
plate was anything but the most 
normal, active brain; and if som 
memory of that other night returned 
I have no doubt I was able to thrust 
it quickly away. 

Most of the people we met that 
night were his close friends and many 
of them knew Greece, but he seemed 
to single me out from the crowd 
around him as if I was the only om 
who mattered. Under his skilful 
guidance I crept for the first time in 
two years from the shell beneath 
which I had been hiding and, swept 
on by the intoxication of this blessed 
release, my memories of the latter 
half of the night are dim. 

I can remember brightly lit rooms 
and laughter and music; a piano, 
and Pavlides singing us his native 
songs which rise to one’s head mor 
startlingly than any wine; rowing 
back across the moonlit harbour; 
slumping fully dressed into my bunk 
aboard Elaine, and my last glimps 
of Pavlides, smoothing his hair back 
in a mirror while he hummed 1 
himself another of those lovely songs. 

The habits of wartime are m0 
easily cast off, and I woke suddenly 
an instinctive sense of being watched. 
Soft bands of moonlight were playing 
through the open hatch and in thei 
eerie light I saw Pavlides. He looked 
as he had looked that night at s¢ 
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iland old and evil, and as I stared at 
him my mouth grew dry and hot 
with fright. His hands were locked 
behind his head as if like that he 
could hold back the horror that he 
knew was there. There was a 
conflict in his face so awful that I 
swung my legs down from the bunk 
and tried to speak to him, though 
no sound came. His face was close 
enough to mine to feel his breath. 

“ Get out,” he said. 

I backed away from him, feeling 
for the hatchway steps, and he came 
after me. His mouth was trembling 
with the effort of control and I saw 
his lips trying to form words. They 
were hard, those hatchway steps; for 
he was always there below me, but 
suddenly I felt the cool night air 
and, for a moment, hesitated. 

“ Get out!” he said again. “ Get 
our!” 

As I stumbled through the cockpit 
he was behind me. In his hands, 
now pushing and now pulling at 
my throat I seemed to feel the 
sttuggle of all the horror that was 
in him and the fear of it was like 
ice, The dinghy was there on its 
long painter, but before I could 
reach down for it I felt myself lifted 
and the next moment the water 
closed mercifully about my head. 
When I came to the surface the tide 
had drifted me against the dinghy. 
The moon was high above Elaine. 
As I hung there for a moment in 
a daze of water and spent breath I 
saw Pavlides leaning out over the 
counter and I think he saw me too, 
for the dinghy tore from my fingers 
a he grabbed at the painter. The 
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spell of that evil, watching figure 
was so great that I let the current 
take me far down from Elaine before 
turning my back on him and swim- 
ming for the shore. 

For the rest of the night I walked 
the streets of Cowes in my sodden 
clothes. I knew I could have found 
a bed at the club, but I had no 
coherent story to tell and I wanted 
time to think out the nightmare of 
the last few days. Dawn came and 
brought no answer. At last, I went 
into the deserted Fountain Hotel 
and told some rambling story to the 
porter. I took a room and bathed 
while my clothes were dried, and 
then caught the early train to Ryde 
for the ferry over to the mainland. 

On the next day I had a letter from 
Pavlides saying that he was sending 
off my case. He made no reference 
to the night at Cowes, but at the foot 
of the page he had written in green 
ink: “I’m going down to Dorset 
to stay with some old friends whom 
you said you knew. I’m sure every- 
thing is going to be all right.” It 
was a perfectly normal letter and in 
answer to it I did what I think most 
people would have done in my place 
—nothing. I never saw or heard of 
him again until today. 

The paper was still there, open on 
my desk to show the paragraph, and 
I read it carefully again. Almost 
without thinking I turned out the 
light and went over to the window 
and looked out. The moon made a 
clear path across the water and in its 
light I saw the cold, dark surface of 
the water. I shivered then, and 
quickly drew the blind. 
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IT is a curious comment upon human 
nature that, however unpromising 
the financial and economic state of 
the nation may be, a Budget is always 
received by the majority in a mood 
of happy anticipation. Surely this 
time, they argue, something will 
come off income tax, or surtax, or 
entertainment tax, or off one of the 
other hundred and one taxes which 
most sorely afflict a particular citizen ! 
Needless to say, these rosy expecta- 
tions are usually disappointed, though 
the experience will not prevent the 
next Budget from getting exactly the 
same reception. 

Mr Thorneycroft’s first Budget 
was obviously subject to some strict 
limitations. We have just struggled 
through another of those exchange 
crises which have been so unpleasant 
a feature of our financial life since the 
war, and we have also had an expen- 
sive and unrewarding adventure in 
the Middle East. Certain financial 
blessings, like a reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax, were 
so unlikely as not even to be worth 
discussing. In the circumstances 
Mr Thorneycroft dispensed his 
£130,000,000 of relief in a tactful 
and fairly comprehensive way. There 
is to be a little for most taxpayers, 
and especially for that middle-class 
father of a family, who is so hard 
hit at present. He has been loudly 
proclaiming his plight at gatherings 


of the Conservative Party, and is 
believed to have been withholding 
his vote from Conservative candi- 
dates at by-elections. The Budge 
will help him by its easing of surtax 
and provision of higher allowances 
for children. Further, a large class 
of taxpayers has been gratified by 
the abolition of entertainment duty 
on sport and the living theatre, and 
by a reduction of purchase tax on 
numerous articles of household use. 

What is possibly the most impor 
tant change of all has largely escaped 
comment. There has been a great 
deal of talk about the need to provide 
capital for the development of the 
overseas countries of the Common- 
wealth. Until now British firms, 
‘hiving off’ as it were, and start 
ing branches overseas, have been 
seriously handicapped vis-d-vis their 
foreign competitors by the heavy 
rate of taxation they have had to 
support. The work of such firms 
will in future be encouraged by 
the creation of a new and special 
class of overseas trade corporation 
which will be exempted from income 
tax and profits tax on its earning 
abroad. 

The supporters of the Government 
received the Budget with approval. 
It was what they wanted, particularly 
because of the relief it afforded 
the middle-class man. It was m0 
sensational, its provisions being % 
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quiet and businesslike as the manner 
in which the Chancellor laid them 
before the House. It is hardly an 
dection winner, but is a promising 
first instalment of relief to come in 
later and, it is to be hoped, happier 
times. To the same extent the 
Opposition were downcast. They 
had hoped for a Budget full of vul- 
nerable points which they could 
attack, and they had got one which 
exposed a minimum of soft spots. 
By the time the Opposition have 
explained and denounced the very 
modest advantage conceded to the 
surtax payer they will probably have 
exhausted the patience of their 
hearers and incidently have unwit- 
tingly suggested that if that is the 
worst which can be said, the Budget 
after all cannot be so bad. 

Naturally the Chancellor had to 
make one big assumption. Such 
relief as he offered will cease to be 
relief at all if the sequel is another 
outbreak of wage claims, to be 
followed by further inflation and 
rising prices. The recent strikes were 
an ominous indication of the temper 
in some of the Trade Unions. A 
strike is bad enough ; but what very 
often is worse, paradoxically, is the 
settlement of it. If, for the sake of 
immediate peace, an unjustified claim 
for a higher wage is conceded in 
whole or in part, trouble is merely 
piling up for the future. The effect 
is bound to be a further rise in prices 
accompanied by yet another claim 
for higher wages ; and so the infla- 
tionary merry-go-round goes on. 
Unless organised labour is ready to 
face economic facts, neither rises in 


wages nor Budget reliefs are going to 
be of the smallest benefit to the 
consumer. What he requires and 
should be given is a stable purchasing 
power for the pound. Is it too much 
to hope that he will be allowed to 
get it? 


The White Paper on Defence, so 
long awaited, is what Mr Dulles 
would call an ‘ agonising re-appraisal’ 
of our defensive requirements. There 
are to be drastic changes in quality 
and reductions in quantity; while 
it is hoped to end National Service 
in 1960. The White Paper is a 
clear, courageous document, and 
with the principles underlying its 
main theme few can seriously quarrel, 
much as they may be inclined to do so. 
We have been living beyond our 
means, trying to keep up with the 
Jones’s, in other words with the 
United States and Russia. We have 
not kept up with them and in our 
attempt have nearly ruined ourselves. 
We just cannot afford to spend 
£1,700,000,000 a year (and perhaps 
more in the future) on armaments ; 
or rather, we cannot go on spending 
these vast sums without impairing 
our economy. So, while many of the 
scientists and technicians needed by 
industry are now to be released to it, 
by halving our armed forces, much 
of the manpower of the country 
will be re-deployed. 

The root of the trouble is that 
for the last ten years, where our 
armed forces were concerned, we 
tried to have everything; with the 
result that we fell behind everywhere. 
Suez showed up some lamentable 
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weaknesses ; for example the failure 
to produce anything like a proper 
striking force within a reasonable 
time and our inability to give fighter 
cover from Cyprus for our landings. 

The comment on the White Paper 
most often heard is that, although 
sound in its argument, it is several 
years too late. For a long time 
everyone has known of the absurd 
redundancy of senior officers of the 
rank of Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Major; everyone has been 
aware that the battle for the battleship. 
which raged for so long, was over ; 
everyone knows of the advances in 
the development of the rocket and 
of the probability that it will ulti- 
mately supersede the aeroplane as 
a means of delivering bombs or of 
intercepting raiders. Finally, every- 
one had been conscious of the lack 
of a clear lead from above and of the 
absurdity of continuing to build up 
expensive defences when we were 
never told for what kind of war the 
defences were needed and what part 
in it we should be expected to play. 
All this we now know, but until Mr 
Duncan Sandys appeared, we did 
nothing, or practically nothing, in 
the way of amendment. 

The White Paper will have its 
critics, particularly from those who 
see in it a possible default on our 
obligations to N.A.T.O. But the 
serious question is what the Govern- 
ment will now do to implement their 
proposals. In other words, the 


White Paper, and by inference Her 
Majesty’s present Government, will 
be judged not by what they profess, 
but by their success in carrying out 
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what is virtually a revolution in the 
armed forces of the Crown. 

While the world was waiting for 
the White Paper, a lot of windy 
nonsense continued to be talked 
about the nuclear tests on Christmas 
Island. No one likes these test, 
just as no one likes the weapons 
that are being tested; but the 
logical course is to attack not the 
tests, but the weapons. There may 
be a reasonable argument against 
our having these weapons at all, 
though in the present state of the 
world most people will reluctantly 
agree that they are necessary. But 
granted that we require the weapons, 
there is no reasonable argument 
against testing them. Unless we 
have some idea of what a hydrogen 
bomb can do, and some assurance 
that the bombs we are making will 
be effective, we shall be working in 
the dark. 

The critics, however, point to the 
possible deleterious effects of the 
explosions upon the inhabitants of 
Christmas Island and its nearest 
neighbours. As the Island is un 
inhabited, the first part of the 
criticism falls to the ground. Much 
has been made of the apprehensions 
of the people of the Asiatic mainland 
which is 4200 miles away, and those 
of the people of Japan, which 
is 400 miles farther off. The 
nearest mainland to the Island is 
not Asia but America, from which 
no expostulations have been received. 
It is interesting to speculate on how 
far the more voluble critics of the 
tests, if confronted with a map of 
the world, would be able to put 4 
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finger on it within 500 miles of the 
Island about which they have become 
$0 excited. 


The Conservative Party in the 
House of Commons was inclined to 
take the resignation of Lord Salisbury 
rather too lightly, setting it down as 
merely another manifestation of the 
‘Cecil conscience.’ Nevertheless, 
Lord Salisbury’s departure has been 
a serious blow to the Government. 
Itis probably true that in an industrial 
constituency the loss in terms of 
votes will be negligible ; but all over 
the country upper and middle-class 
people, of the kind who go to Church 
on Sunday and would not dream of 
voting for anyone but a Conservative, 
are puzzled and distressed. They 
will certainly not change their polit- 
ical allegiance because Lord Salis- 
bury has gone from the Government, 
but they will be discouraged; and 
when battle is joined a feeling of 
discouragement is a fatal equipment 
for any party. Whether the return 
of Archbishop Makarios was the 
real issue, whether Lord Salisbury 
was right over the unwisdom of 
releasing him, and whether he has 
always given the best advice to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, may be 
open to question, but his integrity 
and courage are universally acknow- 
ledged. No one has ever accused 
him of having an axe to grind, and 
a man of his quality is too valuable 
to be lightly lost to public life. 

In the House of Lords his depar- 
ture is even more serious. He has 
led it with great distinction for more 
than ten years. No leader since 


Lord Lansdowne has had so much 
influence over their lordships, and 
Lord Lansdowne was not always 
wise in his advice to them. He 
persuaded the House of Lords to 
reject the Budget of 1909 and fought 
the ensuing battle of the Veto with 
more persistence than success. In 
the last Division on the Parliament 
Act, his vast army, largely composed 
of backwoods peers, split into three 
parts—those who voted to resist the 
Bill to the end, those who followed 
their leader and decided to abstain 
from voting at all, and those much 
criticised persons who actually voted 
for the Bill so as to avoid a possible 
big new creation of peers. Lord 
Lansdowne’s authority never really 
recovered from that dreadful schism. 

Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, 
faced a very difficult situation in 
1945, when Labour took office with 
a large majority in the Commons 
and a small minority in the Lords. 
Obviously a lot of legislation which 
any Conservative peer would dislike 
was going to be introduced. What 
then was the right policy to follow ? 
Should Lord Salisbury muster his 
forces and delay, as long as was 
possible within the time limit set 
by the Parliament Act, the revolu- 
tionary Bills which Mr Attlee was 
planning to send up from the Lower 
House? This course would have 
been fatal. The country would have 
been annoyed by the delaying action 
and the Government would have been 
able to attribute all its failures to the 
tactics of the House of Lords, which 
would probably have signed its own 
death warrant. Lord Salisbury 
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rightly made a different choice. 
All the Government’s Bills were 
carefully examined and, in the first 
instance, amended. The principles 
underlying them were not seriously 
challenged and many of the amend- 
ments were so obviously sensible 
that when the Bill went back to 
the House of Commons they were 
accepted. If they were not accepted, 
the House of Lords generally gave 
way. It is to be remembered that 
even so, and despite the moderation 
and statesmanship of Lord Salisbury, 
the period within which the Lords 
could delay legislation was reduced 
to one year. Now he has gone, and 
with him probably any chance of a 
real reform of the Upper House in 
the life of this Parliament. He might 
have succeeded: for his successor 
the prospect is slight indeed. Nor 
will the business of the House be 
helped. Lord Home is already 
Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, a department which 
is growing in scope and importance. 
In the last Parliament Lord Salisbury 
found himself unable to combine the 
duties of Secretary of State with those 
of Leader of the House of Lords. 
Lord Home, although a younger 
man, is likely to find that, even with 
the help of Lord Hailsham, the 
double burden will be too much for 
him. Any way, diarchies of this 
kind seldom work well for very long. 


No one was surprised when King 
Hussein of Jordan found himself 
in trouble again. In April he 


suddenly awoke to the fact that he 
had hardly a friend in the world. 
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After getting rid of Glubb Pasha, 
who had done more than any ma 
alive or dead for him and for his 
country, his next task was to clear 
out the British, the one people from 
whom he received financial support 
and with whom he had a firm treaty 
of friendship. In this too he wa 
successful. But who was to take 
their place—and Glubb Pasha’s? 
Arab neighbours were profuse in 
promises of an annual subsidy t 
replace what he had lost, and plenty 
of political colonels, more at home 
in the coffee-house than in the field, 
showed themselves only too glad 
of the chance of slipping into Glubb 
Pasha’s shoes. But somehow these 
new friends did not promise the old 
security. 

The Government, from which 
King Hussein temporarily succeeded 
in freeing himself, was dominated 
by National Socialists and Baath 
Socialists, nationalist and largely of 
the Left wing in their sympathies. 
They were against Britain and the 
Baghdad Pact, and eventually decided 
to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union, which had already 
filtered into one of Jordan’s nearest 
neighbours, Syria. Unfortunately 
for King Hussein, the outgoing 
Prime Minister, Suliman Nabuls, 
besides having a majority in the 


Chamber, had the support of the | 


townspeople and of the large body 
of Palestinian refugees who aft 
encamped on the soil of Jordan 


While the Bedouin and the more | 


stable elements of the population 
supported the King, the majority of 
the people were for Nabulsi, and 
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mother General Election is unlikely 
walter the balance of Parties. 

In addition to a political crisis, 
there was also a military crisis or, 
if we may believe the bulletins from 
the Palace, a military plot to depose 
the King. The plot seems to have 
been defeated at the cost of giving 
new provocation to Egypt and Syria, 
some of whose creatures have been 
dismissed from their commands. 

Faced with two threats, either of 
which might have brought down a 
monarch deficient in nerve, King 
Hussein acted with courage and 
resolution. While his Bedouin regi- 
ments, on whose loyalty he could 
tely, kept the peace in Amman, he 
sought and ultimately found a new 
Prime Minister. Ibrahim Hassem is 
an old man, but his fidelity is beyond 
question, and with the support of the 
King he is ready to put up with the 
inconvenience of a temporary minor- 
ity in the Chamber. Egypt and 
Syria of course are indignant at the 
miscarriage of their plans, but as the 
United States 6th Fleet moved to 
waters off Beirut and landed troops 
in the city on ‘ shore leave,’ Jordan’s 
noisier neighbours seem likely to 
confine their protests to words. 
King Saud, who has never relished 
the pretensions of President Nasser 
to lead the Arab world, and may not 
forget his own dependence on 
AR.A.M.C.O, for his income, is 
obviously unwilling to take any 
action that might offend the United 
States, 

The necessity of American help, 
however, places King Hussein in an 
awkward position. The Arab nation- 


alists will not easily forgive him ; 
and in the background is a gigantic 
question-mark in the shape of Soviet 
Russia which, having acquired a 
taste for dabbling in the politics of 
the Middle East, will not happily 
suffer rebuffs to her friends. 

An even greater trouble is that no 
one particularly wants Jordan to 
exist at all. The Israelis, to whom 
it has been a very inconvenient 
neighbour, occupying a lot of terri- 
tory they consider should be Israel’s, 
would not grieve over its partition 
and disappearance as a state. The 
House of the King of Saudi Arabia, 
though not unfriendly at the moment, 
has an old dynastic quarrel with 
that of King Hussein. Egypt and 
Syria distrust Jordan’s past pre- 
dilection for Britain and present 
over-readiness to flirt with the Eisen- 
hower Plan, and both are at present 
dominated by Moscow. The 
Lebanon is weak and remote, and 
Iraq, which should be the most 
friendly neighbour, has her own 
troubles. King Hussein will have to 
be very adroit and subtle if he is to 
escape from the toils with his crown 
on his head and his country intact. 


We have so many claims on us 
from distressed people in different 
countries, from the victims of Com- 
munist aggression in Hungary, from 
the displaced Arabs in Palestine, 
from sufferers in every quarter of 
the world, that we have been a 
little casual in dealing with one 
claim of a less dramatic and spectacu- 
lar character, albeit one which closely 
touches our own people and the good 
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name of the country. This is the 
claim of the British subjects who 
have been driven out of Egypt. 
These unfortunate people number 
about 13,000, of whom nearly half 
came originally from this country, 
the remainder being mostly Maltese 
and Cypriots. Not nearly enough 
has been done so far for them in 
a plight which was no fault of theirs. 
Some of them had been living in 
Egypt all or most of their lives. 
They had been good and useful 
citizens ; their work, their interests 
and their money were all in Egypt ; 
and, as a result of the Suez inter- 
vention, they were ordered out of the 
country at a few hours’ notice and, 
as it were, at the point of the bayonet. 
What is worse is that, unlike the 
children of Israel in a not dissimilar 
situation, they did not spoil or 
attempt to spoil the Egyptians ; 
on the contrary the Egyptians spoiled 
them. They confiscated all their 
assets in Egypt and turned them out 
of the country with little more than 
the clothes they wore. One day, 
perhaps, compensation will be paid 
as part of a larger settlement between 
Britain and Egypt, though to judge 
from previous negotiations with 
President Nasser, Britain is likely 
to get little more than the smallest 
of change out of any bargain she 
makes with that gentleman. 
Meanwhile many of these British 
subjects have arrived here in a state of 
destitution. Lord Colyton’s Board 
has done something to relieve imme- 
diate distress, but his terms of refer- 
ence were very limited and anyhow 


1 ©The Fateful Years. By Hugh Dalton. (Frederick Muller.) 
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the relief is not nearly enough, 
Surely it should be possible, irre 
spective of what the final settlement 
with Egypt may be, for Her Majesty’s 
Treasury to accept responsibility 
for losses to British subjects arising 
out of a policy which unfortunately 
failed, through no fault of theirs, 
The sums involved are not very 
large against the background of the 
Budget, but our good name and 
humanity are at stake. 


Poor Mr Dalton has suffered a 
fate similar to that of the King in 
‘Princess Ida,’ who, after professing 
the warmest and friendliest senti- 
ments towards the world, was te 
warded by the general opinion that 
he was a disagreeable man, and he 
couldn’t think why. The atest 
volume of Mr Dalton’s autobiography’ 
gives some glimmerings of the reason. 
With all his professions of friendship 
and affection, and with all his 
geniality and kindness towards the 
younger men of his Party, he was 
not an easy colleague. Although he 
appears never to have actively aspired 
to the leadership of the Labour 
Party, he also gives the impression 
of being rather embittered by his 
failure to get it. As he points out 
with truth, had he kept his seat in 
the débacle of 1931 instead of losing 
it by the narrow margin of 755 votes, 
he, and not George Lansbury, would 
have led the Party in the House of 
Commons, and having once reached 
the top, he, and not Mr Attlee, would 
have stayed there and been Prime 
Minister in 1945. 
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Now, though still on the right side 
of seventy, he is out of the running, 
wd therefore able with the greater 
freedom to criticise his former col- 
kagues, in few of whom he finds 
mich to commend. Sir Stafford 
Cripps had ‘ no political judgment.’ 
Me Herbert Morrison is ‘ intel- 
ketually able but aggressive and a 
pedantic stickler for procedural pre- 
dion.” Lord Attlee will hardly 
tlish being described in 1935 as 
‘a little mouse,’ though later Mr 
Dalton formed a more favourable 
judgment of him; so that when, 
in1945, Mr Herbert Morrison made 
abid for the leadership of the Party 
md the Premiership, he could no 
longer count on the support of the 
man who had tried so hard to extrude 
Mr Attlee in 1935 and again in 1939. 

The trouble may be that until 
Sir Stafford Cripps appeared on 
the parliamentary scene, Mr Dalton 
had easily the best brains in the 
Party. But this possession was as 
much a liability as an asset. To the 
plain Trade Unionists he was a bit 
too clever, and his relish for personal 
idttigue scared them. Although at 
one time he occupied a high place 
in the annual poll for the National 
Executive, his vote dwindled until 
he was near the bottom of the list 
of those elected. 

His account of ‘ the fateful years ’ 
is not without interest and occasion- 
ily supplies new information. Dur- 
ing the decade before the war, he 
caims to have done his best to bring 
his Party round to a belief in the need 
for rearmament, though in the end 
he usually toed the line. His 





defence of the Party’s attitude is in 
consequence a little faint-hearted and 
is sometimes a little disingenuous. 
It is really not good enough to try 
to justify the Socialist vote against 
conscription in 1939 on the grounds 
that the military correspondent of 
‘The Times’ advised against it! Dur- 
ing the War Mr Dalton did good work 
at the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
and for the Special Operations 
Executive, before he moved on to the 
Board of Trade, where his chief 
pre-occupation was with the parlous 
state of the coal industry. After 
the Election of 1945, he was expect- 
ing to go to the Foreign Office, but 
something—he does not quite know 
what — happened and he changed 
places with Ernest Bevin, who had 
been cast for the Exchequer and 
badly wanted to go there. 

A third volume will tell the sad 
end of the story, of a doubtfully 
meritorious career as Chancellor, an 
enforced resignation, and thereafter 
a growing obscurity in a minor office. 

People have naturally been saying 
that such a book, with its disclosure 
of conversations which were sup- 
posed to be private and of the 
characteristics of colleagues which 
they would prefer were unrevealed, 
should not have been written for 
twenty years or so, or if written 
should not have been published. 
Mr Dalton can reply with some force 
that he is dealing with history; 
that a number of people—Sir Winston 
Churchill and Lord Alanbrooke for 
example — have already published 
their recollections of the years of 
which he too has now written; 
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and that where comment is adverse, 
it is fairer to publish now, when 
those whose actions are criticised are 
alive and able to reply, than to wait 
until they are dead. All that is 
true enough, and it was really for 
Mr Dalton to decide whether to 
publish now and risk hurting the 
feelings of erstwhile colleagues, or 
to wait until this generation had 
passed away. 


The sinking of the Lusitamia, 
terrible as were its consequences, 
had little of the dramatic quality of 
the disaster a year earlier to the 
Titanic. The White Star Liner was 
sunk in time of peace. She was 
widely believed to be unsinkable. 
She carried a large number of well- 
known people. Her death-roll was 
terrible, largely because her life- 
saving equipment was hopelessly 
inadequate. 

The Lusitania, on the other hand, 
left New York nine months after 
the first German war had begun. 
Submarines were known to be lying 
in wait along the shipping routes, 
and several fine ships had already 
been sunk. It is true that the Lusi- 
tania was also believed to be unsink- 
able, not only because of the improve- 
ments in her structure, but because 
she was so fast that it was thought 
no submarine could catch her. Still 


there was always the possibility that 
the Germans would try, and in fact 
Officials of the German Embassy 
in Washington had been warning 
their friends not to sail in her. 
Some of her passengers were well- 
known people, nearly as notable 
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as the Titanic’s. A. G. Vanderbil, 
the young millionaire, sailed in her; 
so did D. A. Thomas, the futur 
Cabinet Minister, Father Maturia, 
a distinguished preacher, Elbert 
Hubbard, the so-called Sage of 
East Aurora, and the famous thea 
rical producer, Charles Frohman, 
all of whom except D. A. Thoms 
lost their lives. 

The tragic circumstance in th 
sinking of the Lusitania and th 
Titanic was that if the former ha 
had the latter’s time, or the latte 
the former’s boats, the losses in 
either would have been far les, 
The Lusitania, unlike the Titanic, 
carried boats enough for all he 
passengers and crew. Unfortunately, 
while the crew had been given 
boat drill, the passengers had not 
When the tragedy struck the ship, 
they did not know where to 
or what to do, and instead of 
having three hours in which the 
might have been sorted out, the 
had less than twenty minutes. A 
further and unforeseen trouble wa 
that owing to the list of the ship: 
lot of the boats could not be lowered 
properly. Captain Turner did his 
best, but his attempt to run the ship 
on the Irish shore and beach her, 
though well-meant, was disastrous, 
as the crew, unaware of what he ws 
trying to do, began to man the boat, 
with the result that most of thos 
who boarded them were tipped out 
and drowned. 

The disaster to the Titanic took 
place in mid-Atlantic in April ani 
in a sea covered in icebergs, so thi 
the temperature of the water quickly 
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filled those who jumped in. The 
Lusitania went down off the coast of 
Southern Ireland in May, when the 
water, though still cold, was not 
neatly so deadly. Yet the Lusitania’s 
death-roll was more grievous than the 
Titanic’s, 1198 of the 1959 who had 
sled from New York losing their 
lives. ‘The Last Voyage of the 
Lusitania’ is a straightforward and 
fir account of what happened, by 
A. H. Hoehling and Mary Hoehling 
(Longmans). The editors show that 
the results of the second disaster 
were even more important than 
those of the first. Even after allowing 
for the 4200 cases of small-arm 
ammunition the ship was carrying— 
a negligible cargo to justify an 
attack on a passenger ship—the world 


felt that the German action had been 
inhuman. Public opinion in the 
United States was stirred as it had 
not been before and, remembering 
the Lusitania, was much readier than 
it would otherwise have been to 
enter the war less than two years 
later. When the news of the sinking 
reached the Germans, they were 
elated, but would have been wiser to 
recall Sir Robert Walpole’s warning 
at the beginning of another war that 
soon those who were ringing their 
bells would be wringing their hands. 
If the entry of America into the war 
decided its issue, the Lusitania may 
be said to have done more for her 
country in her death than she could 
possibly have done had she escaped 
the notice of that lurking submarine. 
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